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FORERUNNERS IN AMERICAN GLASS 
THE NEW GORLEY CASE 


LOWELL INNES* 


HEN I was in college, my parents, trying hard to help me 

decide how to make a living, took me to see the family 

lawyer—a young man with one of the best practices in 
the county. After outlining the demands and the satisfactions of being 
a lawyer he said, “I'd like you to study law. The more good lawyers 
here, the better the litigation.” Before this in interviews, successful men 
had discouraged me and implied that each separate business or profes- 
sion was overcrowded or suffering sharp competition. The lawyer's 
words puzzled me and stayed with me. Gradually I have caught the 
basic truth embodied in what he said. No better example rises than the 
newest gift of the Gorley Case to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Six years ago when we cautiously assembled glass for the Browne 
Memorial, we felt we were pioneering. Loyal members of the Society 
supplemented the case with gifts of other specimens; we went through 
our storeroom and collected a respectable showing of Pittsburgh glass. 
Who could expect us to rate in the first ten in exhibiting glass? After all 
it is a Historical Society rather than a museum! Soon we had the 
Brendel Memorial Case of midwestern glass; three years later we re- 
ceived the magnificent Benedum gift, which allowed us to go outside 
our Tri-State district and show single examples of some of the best in 


* Mr. Innes, assistant headmaster and teacher of English at Shaay- 
Side Academy, is a collector of and authority on early American glass. 
Besides being the author of Early Glass of the Pittsburgh District, he has 
done a great deal to further the study of and to popularize glass made in 
our district —Ed. 
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American glassmaking. A year later the McGinley gift from many 
descendants of Thomas Bakewell Atterbury arrived. Mrs. James R. 
McGinley was the daughter of the popular glassmaker, and her children 
and grandchildren graciously helped us buy a rare collection of colored 
and white Atterbury ducks and other well known milk glass pieces made 
in the Atterbury factory. Next Mr. Earl Dambach, a leading collector 
of flasks, put on permanent loan a collection of early Pittsburgh flasks 
which are the envy of every bottle collector in the country. By this time 
we had a composite collection of Pittsburgh glass that compared well 
with that of any museum. How true my lawyer’ s statement has become! 

With complete unexpectedness Mr. and Mrs. J. Harry Gorley of 
Uniontown informed us that they wished to donate their collection of 
Amelung, Stiegel, and Gallatin glass and a case to house it. Overjoyed, 
we quickly rearranged the glass room (the east corridor) and established 
this gift so that the whole wing shows a brilliance, a scope, and a unity 
not achieved before. 

Mr. Gorley, a retired newspaper publisher and business man at 
Uniontown, took up collecting for fun only a few years ago. He had 
more restraint than most of us in the days of our youth. We were always 
looking for bargains. Though he did not consciously avoid bargains, he 
aimed for rare and significant pieces, preferably those with family or fac- 
tory authentication, and he limited himself to the three types already 
designated: Amelung, Stiegel, and Gallatin (early Monongahela) glass. 
Of necessity when we were seeking specimens for the Browne, the 
Brendel, and the Benedum cases, we did not have enough examples to 
justify assembling a single type. It would have been faulty education 
and bad showmanship if we had limited ourselves to Midwestern L acy, 
say, or early Pittsburgh cut. We needed variety to be fair to our remé ark- 
ably ingenious, artistic, and opportunistic glassmakers. Now that we 
have an adequate cross section for display, the Gorley gift widens our 
horizons in glass-making, takes us back to eighteenth century artisans— 
forerunners of our own early nineteenth century pioneers and gives 
weight to the whole room. 

From a layman’s point of view the Amelung section of the new case 
will appear the least glamorous. From a historian’s this section should 
be the most suggestive. From a glass collector's the responses will vary. 

Though the story of John Frederick Amelung’s communal glass 
venture at New Bremen is fairly well known, a repetition of salient facts 
should be profitable. A German from Bremen, Amelung had carried on 
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negotiations with Benjamin Crockett of Baltimore. Franklin, Adams, 
General Mifflin, president of Congress, and Charles Carroll of Mary- 
land were among the famous men writing letters of recommendation for 
Amelung to vouch for his worth. It is thought the promoters had raised 
£10,000 in Germany and £15,000 in America, yet Amelung overspent 
these sums by at least £7,000 in establishing his manufactory and the 
settlement of New Bremen on the Potomac near Monocacy tributary. In 
1784 sixty-eight glass-makers came to America with the pioneer, even 
though the jealous English manufacturers did their best to make Han- 
over stop emigrations. By 1785 over four hundred colonists peopled the 
new community: he had imported men and women of all businesses 
and professions needed to make independent living. An interesting tract 
Remarks on Manufacture, Principally on the New Established Glass 
House near Frederick-Town in the State of Maryland (1787) by Ame- 
lung himself furnishes sidelights in addition to his business analysis. 


‘“‘On this land I have erected all the necessary buildings 
for the manufactory as glass ovens for bottles, windows and 
flint glass, and dwelling houses for one hundred and thirty- 
five now living souls. ... 

I have made a beginning of glass making. ...I am now 
building another glass oven, as I expect in a few months 
more Glass Makers from Germany, having sent in October 
1785, an Assistant there to engage and bring them over.... 

I have established a German School... . I am now about 
establishing an English School .. . that children may get a 
complete education in the same, as in the English, German 
and French language, writing, ciphering, music, to play on 
the harp, harpsicord, flute and violin. 

I also have purchased one thousand acres of land more 
and erected another new Glass House on that Spot all which 
is paid .. . if a moderate assistance should be given me the 
glass made here, will exceed the Imported in a Short time 

. will soon be known from Boston to Charleston, in Caro- 
lina.’’ 

The moderate assistance he spoke of failed to materialize. In June 
1790 a committee of Congress recommended that a bounty petitioned 
for by Amelung ($8,000) be granted. The motion was defeated, some 
believing it would be a bad precedent, others holding that individual 
states should keep the right of local financial aid. At least Amelung’s 
earlier request that the government protect the glass industry focused 
attention on the fact that under the first tariff act of 1789 glass had not 
been mentioned among articles enumerated. The omission was remedied 
and the ten per cent ad valorem was placed on imported window and 
other glass with the exception of black bottles. Whether marketing or 
management or weather or labor combined 


no one seems to know the 
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direct causes of the failure. In 1795 Amelung set the glass works and 
two thousand acres of land up for sale. 

Within those ten years, 1785-1795, Amelung must have made a 
tremendous amount of glass—good glass and cheap glass. The Maryland 
Journal and Baltimore Advertiser in 1789 carried this advertisement: 


‘“‘He makes Window Glass, Transparent and substantial, 
equal to London Crown, an inferior quality equal to Bristol 
Crown, all kinds of Flint Glass, such as Decanters and Wine 
Glasses; Tumblers of all Sizes, and every other Sort of Table 
Glass. He also casts Devices, Cyphers, Coats of Arms, or 
any other Fancy Figures in Glass, and in a short time hopes 
to be able to furnish Looking Glasses of all Sizes. He takes 
the opportunity of returning his hearty and sincere Thanks 
to a patriotic Public for the Encouragement he has received 
in giving a Preference to the American Manufactured Glass 
= hopes by due Attention to merit a Continuance of their 

avor.’’ 


Amelung also spoke of cut and engraved glass and according to his 
listing “Cans with Handles, assorted phials, and Green bottles—pints to 
gallons.” 

When the committee in Congress was debating the 1790 loan to 
Amelung a Mr. Elias Boudinot, representative from New Jersey, a solid 
citizen of social grace and legal acumen, said he considered the New 
Bremen glass superior to any ever produced in America. Shades of the 
supporters of Baron Stiegel! 

At any rate the debate is still raging. Surprisingly enough too little 
Amelung can be authenticated. Though his workmen did very fine 
engraving there are in museums and collections fewer than thirty 
inscribed pieces that can be proved. Outstanding examples are the ame- 
thyst engraved sugar bowl with swan finial at Winterthur, the engraved 
flip at Yale University inscribed Our best wishes for every Glassmanu- 
factory in the United States God bless the City of Boston. Made at the 
Glassmanufactory of New Bremen in Maryland the 23 Jan. 1789 by 
John Fr. Amelung & Company, and the Bremen Pokal at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. George and Helen McKearin have done a 
great deal to help students know Amelung glass, not only by writing 
about it but also by treasuring its worth. 

Collectors, of course, seize on characteristics of one specimen 
authenticated from a factory and either generalize that all Amelung 
pieces will have the same characteristics or state that any piece having 
those characteristics must be Amelung. I know no group of people who 
more whole-heartedly wish to believe that one swallow does make a sum+ 
mer than glass collectors. So I was delighted to read this sentence from 
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Mrs. Knittle in Early American Glass: 


‘“‘A number of pieces of Amelung’s glass may be seen in 
the Masonic Lodge at Alexandria, Virginia, of which George 
Washington was the first Grand Master. Had I not known of 
its real origin beforehand, I should have attributed the col- 
lection to the early period of Bakewell’s of Pittsburgh. 
Many persons think the pieces English or Irish.’’ 


Furthermore we know many of the early engraved decanters—Conti- 
nental and English—were like those turned out by Amelung. 

Most of the authenticated Amelung is non-lead (soda-lime) glass.! 
Many of the pieces are off-color—a smoky grey or faintly purple or 
palish green. The engraving is of two kinds: the wheel-cutting as fine 
as any in America, deep, authoritative, and graceful; and the shallow or 
surface engraving found in most specimens of early glass whether Euro- 
pean or American. Since other early factories produced non-lead glass 
and since the other characteristics of faulty color and weak engraving 
mentioned are hardly unique, Amelung pieces today must be legitima- 
tized by family records or by actual inscription such as found on presen- 
tation pieces. Sometimes, of course, an engraver, has his own style, tech- 
niques, and individual flourishes that may be traced from one piece to 
another. But that requires thorough study and great objectivity of 
approach. 

A good example of the general technique can be observed in the 
Gorley blown clear glass mug decorated at the top with a band of bows, 
loops, and tassels. The copper wheel engraving is somewhat shallow 
but skilfully executed. This mug was pictured in Antiquarian Maga- 
zine December, 1930, for an article written by the late Charles Messer 
Stowe, who conducted that most popular antiques page in the old New 
York Sun. Mr. Stowe was one of our knowledgeable editors. Represent- 
ing the smoky type of metal, the flip and the small tumbler characterize 
the color often attributed to Amelung. They were both purchased from 
George McKearin. While he still owned the smaller one, Mr. McKearin 
loaned it for an Amelung exhibition at the Maryland Historical Society 
in Baltimore in 1952. The appealing little wine glass of the Masonic 
type with copper wheel engraving of a fern leaf came from: New Mar- 
ket, Maryland, and embodies well the spirit and execution of Amelung’s 
work. To bear out Mrs. Knittle’s contention we have placed a small 
creamer with copper wheel engraving alongside the Amelung group of 
pieces. Geographically it came from Uniontown, Pennsylvania, but it 


1 The Scientific Monthly, December, 1952. “Amelung Glasses Com- 
pared With Some Modern Commercial Glasses.” 
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looks quite at home with its relatives. 


It would be fascinating and pleasant to discuss every piece in the 
case, but space directs me to choose outstanding or clearly typical ones 
that must represent others. 


We are delighted to have examples of Amelung’s work given to us 
here in Western Pennsylvania. His factory was exceedingly important 
to Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. Also undoubtedly some of 
his later workmen who had once been with Stiegel or who had made 
glass around Philadelphia journeyed west after his failure. His tech- 
niques show the interrelationship of glass-making not only in this coun- 
try but also abroad. Artistically and technically, the Amelung product was 
German. Pittsburghers will be surprised to know that James O'Hara 
made overtures to Frederick Magnus Amelung, son of the original 
founder, in April, 1805. These suggestions bore fruit by May of the 
same year when a letter from O'Hara, setting forth conditions in Pitts- 
burgh, assumes that Amelung will bring glassmen and take charge of 
operations. 


Pittsburg April 19, 1805 
Mr. Fred M. Amelung 
Baltimore 
Dear Sir, 

Presuming that your situation at Baltimore is such as 
would not justify your coming to settle in this country for 
any present prospect, I take this method to consult you on 
the mode that would be best for having a few good suber 
glass blowers employed for my work, at this place, being 
tired and disgusted with some of those I have been pestered 
with for years past. Fred K Wendt ignorant, obstinate and 
seditious is gone off down this river: I do not know where, 
and has taken three others with him, still more ignorant than 
himself. 

My works are now clear of all incumbrances in that way, 
and ready to commence in the new. Now I wish to know can- 
didly your mind on this subject, whether you have any desire 
of your own to see this place with a few good hands, 
or whether you will engage to send me on four or five such 
as you can recommend, for which you shall have ample com- 
pensation for your trouble. They shall be treated in the best 
manner. I pay all in ready money and settle every month— 
their expense in coming up will be advanced and any agree- 
ment you may make will be complied with on my part. 

I wish to hear from you soon to know your proposals in 
either of these cases. Or if you find it more accommodating 
for the workmen to come on immediately, they shall be em- 
ployed on their arrival here. Single or men with small fami- 
lies, would be most convenient. 

Your friend and h’ble Serv 
James O’Hara 
The Glassworks are now 
in my own hands. 
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Excerpts from the May letter: 


Pittsburg 26, May 1805 
Mr. Frederick M Amelung 
Baltimore 
Sir, 

I received your’s of the 1lth in answer to mine of the 
19th ult. and can assure you that no difficulty shall arise on 
the subject of salary as stated in your letter: provided good 
and decent hands can be immediately procured. Their terms 
shall not be worse than the usual terms at Baltimore. They 
shall be paid in cash monthly, or in shorter time if necessary. 

My works have been improving seven years and must be 
preserved in-there is no person concerned with me in any re- 
spect. I have a large stock of Materials on hand, and the 
tools complete, a horse mill for pounding. Pot ash works and 
Smith’s Shop, all on the ground belonging to the works in 
operation. Coal and wood are now laying in for the Winter. 
The pots are in hand, fifty will be finished by Falleur in a few 
days who made for the last fire, my wish is to have at least 
one hundred before hand.... 


Therefore you may engage things up without delay six or 
eight such Hands as you have described, single men or men 
with very small families would be preferred for obvious rea- 
sons—This however you will be governed in according to 
your opportunity of selecting. Mr. Swerer at Philadelphia 
proposed some time ago with another hand but are not en- 
gaged to come. . 

For the purpose of accomplishing these different objects, 
you will receive enclosed my file on McEwen, Hale and Dav- 
idson of Philadel for three hundred dollars on account, the 
money that you may advance for bringing up the hands will 
not be required until they can conveniently settle—Should 
your money fall short, part carriage of the clay will be made 
payable here.... 

I shall at all events be glad to see your friend accompany 
you here, should he find it convenient. Two White Glass- 
makers will be acceptable, we have tried this in the same 
furnace with the window Glass with perfect success the Blow- 
ers were both Englishmen, so dissipated, that they became 
great nuisance. 

Let me hear from you immediately and see you with 
your hands as soon as possible. 

Your friend and h’ble serv 
James O’Hara 


In a letter dated July 30, 1805, General O'Hara sent a sight draft 
of $200 drawn on Hale, McEwen, & Davidson of Philadelphia. He 
spoke optimistically of the new association and indicated that he wished 
to profit from the experience of the New Bremen manufactory: “You 
are very right in procuring the moulds. I wish you to have them com- 
plete,” clearly an indication that the pattern-molding technique of 
Stiegel was in use at New Bremen and was moving westward. 
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The Stiegel section of our new case fulfills the romantic charm of 
the great Baron: deep glowing cobalt and amethyst, graceful patterns 
and shapes that enhance color, gay enameling that bespeaks happy wed- 
ding ceremonials. William Henry Stiegel so captured the fancy of col- 
lectors and the public that we need no historical background to appreci- 
ate products from his glass houses: Elizabeth Furnace, 1763-1765— 
Manheim, 1765-1777. Even veritable laymen ask collectors casually, 
“Have you a piece of Stiegel?” 


The paradox of this question is that the collector might own a beau- 
tiful Christmas-tree light patterned in the Venetian diamonds but made 
in Bristol, England. Or he might have a sunken paneled flip glass with 
shallow engraving blown and decorated on the Continent. Or he might 
have a swirled bottle pattern-molded at Pittsburgh or in Ohio. Or he 
might have an exquisitely colored salt blown in the expanded diamond 
pattern but made at the Pairpont Factory in New Bedford, Mass., in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. All such pieces express the colors 
and the technique of pattern-molding the Baron’s workmen favored. For 
Stiegel aimed to beat the English and the Continental manufacturers 
who were exporting to the States. Therefore he traveled the Continent 
and wooed away skilful artisans just as he did from Bristol. Except for 
the daisy in the hexagon and diamond daisy his designs and shapes have 
prototypes abroad. Indeed, for a while the revival of his pattern-molding 
methods in the Midwest caused dealers and collectors to speak of such 
nineteenth century pieces as Ohio-Stiegel. This widespread similarity 
of techniques should not depreciate his worth: the tradition of color and 
form gave a great lift to American glassmaking. And the orthodoxy of 
his product carried forward a much earlier artistry so that America could 
inherit and bequeath its beauty. By the same sign we had better always 
say Stiegel type instead of a piece of Stiegel. 

The Germans at Manheim liked enameling as the vivet bottles in 
the Gorley case attest. Vivet bottles according to an old custom were 
given to the bride in hope of a happy marriage. Such a bottle filled 
with liquor was to be placed on the mantelpiece or a shelf. As long as 
the liquor remained in the bottle she could expect a happy marriage. 
The larger bottle also with the pewter top carries the German words: 
“Burnt wine is all of life to me.” On the reverse side dances a very 
happy young man. Undoubtedly such bottles were for festivals, even if 
not always for marriages. Many of the Continental and Stiegel bottles 
bear only six pigments: favorites were blue, light green, brick red, yel- 


es 





\MELUNG CUT 


Small smoky tumbler—Amelung Exhibition at Baltimore His 
torical Society, 1952. 

Clear blown and engraved mug—assigned by Charles Messer 
Stowe to Amelung—Antiquarian December, 1930. 

Enameled bottle attributed to Henry Nissle, a Stiegel Workman. 


Engraved Wine—Amelung type. 





STIEGEL CUT 
l. 


Broken swirl clear creamer—16 ribs—Ida L. K. Hostetter col 
lection. 

Amethyst bottle—16 ribs—Nathaniel Long collection. 

Cobalt expanded diamond Baptismal Bow!—Hlostetter col 
lection. 

Cobalt creamer on base—14 ribs—Enisminger family, Man- 


heim. 
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low, black and white. Though it is impossible to authenticate all the 
bottles in the case Mr. Gorley purchased every one at Manheim and 
feels pleased with the gay but primitive liveliness—a Pennsylvania 
Dutch aura. On the tumblers the designs of flowers and love birds, 
of castle and towers are characteristic. In fact, the tumbler with the 
castle came from descendants of Henry Nissle, a Stiegel workman, 
known for this sort of technique and design. 

The large flip in clear glass with shallow copper wheel engraving 
seems stiff and quiet beside the Vivet bottles and other enameled pieces. 
Folk lore has it that the conventional rose design became popular with 
Stiegel at the marriage of his eldest daughter, Elizabeth, to William 
Augustus Old, Junior. The rose was said to be on several pieces he 
presented to her as a wedding present. We know his annual rent—one 
red rose forever—so the story fits well. 

Beside engraved and enameled pieces we admire the free-blown in 
color: the cobalt creamer on the circular base and the amethyst and the 
cobalt open bowls on footed bases. One dealer calls the cobalt a sugar 
bowl, while another designates the beautiful amethyst one as a bap- 
tismal bowl. The second is the usual nomenclature. 

In the pattern-molding we have an expanded diamond baptismal 
bowl in blue and several expanded diamond salts in various colors, an 
appealing clear creamer in broken swirl with the pear shaped bowl often 
present in Stiegel type creamers. The amethyst free blown baptismal 
bowl and the cobalt expanded diamond one came from the Ida L. K. 
Hostetter collection in Lancaster, which went on sale in 1947. Mrs. 
Hostetter was one of the early collectors and students, and her approval 
meant almost as much as sterling on silver. 

Stiegel was known for the variety and charm of his perfume bottles. 
The amethyst one in 16 ribs lives up to expectations and will receive 
many favorable comments. The larger cobalt creamer blown in a 12 rib 
mold leads us logically to the continuation of pattern-molding in the 
Pittsburgh district, for it well could have been blown in one of our own 
glasshouses. 

On the shelf with the Stiegel pattern-molded and free-blown we 
have placed an amethyst 12 ribbed pattern-molded sugar bowl of typical 
Pittsburgh shape—the kind attributed to Bakewell. Since this is made 
by a popular Stiegel technique and employs a vivid color it lends itself 
admirably to this display. It exemplifies later workmanship in the 
Stiegel tradition and shows how other districts altered shapes like the 
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domed cover and pear-shaped bowl and adopted the galleried rim. A 
layman will wonder why the cover is so much lighter in color than the 
bowl. My friend, Dr. Eller from the Carnegie Museum, likes to think 
it came from the factory that way—a bad match. A more realistic ex- 
planation seems to me to be that after the owner had broken the original 
top he went to the store or factory, and the present cover was the best 


match to be found. (Dr. Eller is a paleontologist; I teach English.) 


Before Mr. Gorley donated this new case the Historical Society was 
justifiably proud of its small collection of Monongahela River (New 
Geneva, Greensboro, and other factories down the river) green glass. 
Now we can really inflate our chests because Mr. Gorley’s initiative and 
perseverance have brought us additionally excellent examples of pieces 
with a family history. For instance, the green bottle with an applied 
ringed lip, the small green (almost a porridge) bowl, the folksy little 
green ink well with the petaled foot all came from the Annie High 
estate in the early twenties. She represented the fourth generation that 
had resided in Nicholson Township, Fayette County, Pennsylvania, in 
that portion which formerly belonged to Springhill Township. In this 
town the earliest Gallatin 1798-1803 factory was located. Utterly apart 
from family ties—the ink well possesses that individuality of w orkman- 
ship and solidity and crudeness rightfully a part of our early tradition. 
Another rare specimen is the green free blown creamer on a low foot. 
This was purchased from three elderly sisters whose mother lived near 
the original Gallatin plant. 


The green glass jug blown in a 24 rib mold shows the persistence 
of the pattern mold technique. The heavy dark green jelly glass also 
blown in a 24 rib mold is an unusually scarce item. The light green 
tumbler fashioned in a 20 rib mold was once the property of John Dav- 
enport, postmaster of New Geneva, Pennsylvania, by appointment in 
1812. His great-great-grandson’s wife, Mrs. Fern C. Davenport, is post- 
mistress of New Geneva, Pennsylvania, today. 

Nearly all authenticated Gallatin or Kramer glass has been in 
shades of green. Several writers speak of amber and olive amber. I once 
found fragments of deep green and olive amber on the site of the first 
factory at Georges Creek. So we are showing an olive amber globular 
bottle which came from the district and a honey amber milk pan bought 
in Pennsylvania but attributed to Ohio. The small amber free blown 
whiskey glass adds variety to the display. We should like to think they 
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came from the Monongahela district also. At least they strike a har- 
monious note. 

Pieces with the most perfect family attribution are the plain green 
flip glass Cheight 5” diameter top 414.” bottom 3”), the 314” green tum- 
bler, the flat light green bowl, and the 24 ribbed jelly glass already men- 
tioned. An article entitled The Glassmaking Kramers by Neil C. Gest 
and Dr. Parke G. Smith appeared in Antiques for March 1939. The 
authors established that these four pieces were among a collection of 
glass which George Kramer took with him in 1818 or 1819 when he 
migrated to Oxford, Ohio, then Oxford Township, Butler County, 
about forty miles north of Cincinnati. He intended to use this glass as 
barter for necessities. At his death remaining pieces were distributed 
among his children. In 1937 his granddaughter, Mrs. Martha Ellen 
(Herron) Emerick, aged ninety-three of Oxford, Ohio, sold these fam- 
ily treasures to Dr. Parke G. Smith. 


The George Kramer spoken of was the son of Johann Baltazar 
Kramer who had worked at the Stiegel factory from October 23, 1773, 
to March 4, 1774. Then we know that he later moved to Frederick 
county near the Amelung factory. Mrs. Emerick remembers hearing 
her grandmother tell of attending the school already noted in Amelung’s 
Report. It is a conservative guess to think that Baltazar Kramer worked 
at the factory. Two Kramers are listed, though the first names were 
omitted. That Baltazar Kramer should have journeyed to New Geneva 
about the time the Amelung venture was folding comes very pat. 
Whether these details are true, the principle pretty well sets itself up 
that glassmakers were migratory, that they carried their craft with them, 
that variations in metal and form were little more than the result of 
different raw materials and changing social customs or taste. 

We have supported this thesis slightly by including the enrgaved 
Pittsburgh creamer with Amelung specimens, the pattern-molded sugar 
bowl with the Stiegel, and now with the Gallatin exhibition we have 
included a handsome pattern-molded plate in green glass—18 ribs. Mr. 
Gorley purchased it as authentic Amelung from a discriminating col- 
lector in Frederick, Maryland. It well may be, but the ordinary dealer 
or collector would select it as an example of the Stiegel-tradition recur- 
ring in the Ohio area. And since the Gallatin section free-blown and 
pattern-molded shows such close relationship to early Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh glass (individualized pieces made from non-lead bottle glass in 
light green shades) the plate seems right at home. I hope this uncer- 
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tainty about origins, attributions, interrelationships will not offend the 
precise and dogmatic collector. It should stimulate the layman and give 
him a broader understanding of the evolutionary progress of art and 
business joining hands to answer a communal need. 

Obviously this is a sketchy discussion of some fine pieces of glass. 
Nothing can take the place of a direct view and the resulting stimulus 
to the visual imagination. I urge you all to see the new case as soon as 
possible, to compare the pieces with other parts of our collection, to look 
at pictures of Amelung, Stiegel, Gallatin-Kramer, Monongahela, Pitts- 
burgh, Ohio glass—any glass that belongs to young America. 

The present gift is a great tribute to practical men of today who 
still retain a vision of the past and a sense of its importance. It also 
proves the discrimination of industrial and social leaders when they turn 
from business to recreating the past by their selection of significant and 
top-notch examples. Mr. Gorley and men like him keep alive an interest 
in our history and furnish for all of us an opportunity to study and 
enjoy phases of a great American industry. 





We were all saddened by the sudden death of J. Harry 
Gorley on Monday, May 6. The Historical Society has lost a good 
friend and loyal member. All his traditions and interests united 
to give him that understanding of the past which has strengthened 
so many of our civic leaders and which contributes to the idealism 
which we call the American way of life. 


It is a great source of satisfaction to know that Mr. Gorley 
had read Forerunners in American Glass and was pleased with it. 
In a letter after the formal presentation of the Gorley case, at the 
April meeting of the Society, he wrote: “It was indeed a won- 
derful evening and Mrs. Gorley and I enjoyed every minute of 
the time spent at Mr. McClintock's as well as Mr. Buechner’s 
program at the meeting.” 
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Light green footed creamer purchased near site of Gallatin 
factory. 

Light green swirled pan—18 ribs. 

Green glass jug—24 ribs—Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 

Green glass inkwell, petaled foot—Fayette County, Pennsy] 
vania. 








MY TRIP ACROSS THE PLAINS 


MARGARETTA FABER MCCLINTOCK 


Edited by CHARLES A. MCCLINTOCK* 


HE narrator of the following article was Mrs. Margaretta Faber 

McClintock, daughter of Franklin and Sarah Montgomery Faber, 

of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Mr. Faber and his brothers—Ed- 
ward and Wiiliam—were machinists and engine builders, prominent in 
the business and social life of early Pittsburgh. He died in 1858 leaving 
four children: Margaretta who married John McClintock, Elizabeth 
who married Major George M. Downey, Henrietta who married J. Jud- 
son Brooks, and a son Frank, who remained unmarried. 

John McClintock, son of Dr. Jonas R. McClintock, and descendant 
of a pioneer Pittsburgh family, served with distinction as an officer in 
the Civil War—following which he remained in the regular Army. 
About 1864 he married Margaretta Faber and to this union a baby, 
Margaretta, was born in 1865, the first of three daughters. This child 
is the infant, aged six months, referred to in the ensuing narration. She 
was called the daughter of the regiment and given the affectionate 
sobriquet of “Dottie.” In later life “Dottie” married Lieutenant Edward 
Heath Brooke of the United States Army and resided in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Today, hale and hearty at the age of 91, she resides with her 
daughter, Mrs. John M. Forbes and Mr. Forbes, in Santa Barbara, 
California. 

In 1931 Mrs. McClintock, when in her eighty-third year, dictated 
this interesting story of a trip across the plains in 1865 from St. Louis to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, with the 18th Infantry, U. S. Army, a truly mem- 
orable experience for a young mother with an infant child. Of such 
fibre, pioneers were made! 


Margaretta Faber McClintock takes up the story: 

In February, 1865, we were stationed at Fort Trumble, Conn. 
(While there Aunt Lizzie visited us and became engaged to Uncle 
George.) From there we went to Richmond, Va. In September your 
father had a short leave and took me back to “Tip Top” to visit my 
mother. Aunt Lizzie was married that fall. He came back in November 
on leave arriving on the 22nd, the day before “Dotty” arrived. 


* Mr. McClintock, a prominent banker of Pittsburgh, is president of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, and is a nephew of 
Major John McClintock, husband of the author.—Ed. 
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While home on leave he was transferred from the 14th U. S. In- 
fantry to the 18th U. S. Infantry and ordered to join the 3rd Battalion 
at Jefferson Barracks (at St. Louis, Mo.). We were there about a month 
and in May the Battalion was ordered to join the Headquarters of the 
Regiment at Fort Kearney, Nebraska and commence our trip across the 
Plains, to re-garrison the Posts depleted during the Civil War. Fort 
Kearney was the rendezvous where the first expedition was organized 
for permanent occupation of Wyoming and Utah. The general plan 
was outlined by General Pope who had had great experience ii Indian 
affairs. He had in view the exact relations of the new route to advance 
migration and the probability of a peaceful occupation. 

In our Battalion Colonel Lewis was the Commanding Officer, 
Major Burt Adjutant and your father Quarter Master and Dr. Waters, 
Surgeon. These officers were all under thirty years of age and had 
served in the regular army during the Civil War. We went by boat up 
the Missouri River to St. Jo. From there the troops marched to Fort 
Kearney where we joined Headquarters of the 18th. Colonel Carring- 
ton was in command of the Regiment. One Battalion at that time num- 
bered about 600 men, 226 mule teams, besides hospital ambulances, also 
ambulances for the ladies and children, a very large command preparing 
for a long march across the Plains; Colonel Carrington with his Head- 
quarters, (Reg. band, etc.) and the 2nd Battalion to go from Sedgwick 
to the new Fort Reno and our Battalion to Fort Douglas, Utah. Jim 
Bridger was the chief scout. We arrived at Fort Kearney the 13th of 
May 1866 and on the 19th the Command was ready and the march 
began along the Platte River. 


Our carriage was very comfortable, built so that two seats in the 
back could be made into a bed for the baby and me. It was enclosed 
with curtains. The baby was six months old when we started. She was 
a great favorite with the officers, who called her the “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” which was shortened to “Dottie,” and clung to her all her 
life. 1 brought a nurse with me from Pittsburgh. She was of little use 
‘to rhe, fell in love with a soldier and married him. We left them at one 
of the Posts. 

We camped every night. At Reveille, our tents were “struck,” some- 
times over‘our heads while eating our breakfast. Then the troops 
marched until noon when the tents were “pitched” and ready for us 
when we drove up. We (your father and I) had three tents, two wall 
tents with fly ‘between; one was the dining room, the other the bedroom; 
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also one back of us for kitchen, where our cook prepared our meals. The 
soldiers hunted and fished in the afternoons bringing in venison, prairie 
chicken and trout, so we always had an abundance of good things to eat. 
We had our own cows and chickens with us also. 


On May 24th, stopped at McPherson long enough to get additional 
ammunition and take along a saw mill not needed at that Post. On the 
29th we camped near Old California crossing and received a call from 
General Otis and some gentlemen of the Peace Commission on their 
way to Laramie. About dark the news came that nearly 300 Indians 
had crossed the Platte near by for a hunt. “Old Little Dog” rode into 
camp and complained that a soldier had stolen his rifle. After listening 
to the band play, and upon being told that his gun should be found and 
returned, he sprang upon the bare back of his pony and galloped away. 

We reached Fort Sedgwick (near the so-called city of Julesburg) 
on the 30th of May 1866. (We stopped three days there out of respect 
for the Platte, while troops fitted out a large flat boat, procured from 
Denver which was at the Fort.) After caulking, it was taken to the 
water where a double cable had to be strung across the river. Twenty 
yoke of cattle drew the first cable over. And as soon as the ferry was 
established the Platte fell more than a foot, which made a crossing that 
way impossible. So timber was procured, frames made, and half loads 
instead of full loads taken. The lead mules swam, the middle team 
pulled, the wheel team floundered, the wagon rolling in quicksand, but 
the double teams always left one or more on the earth’s surface, and the 
Platte was crossed! A few mules drowned from stubbornness, water did 
melt the sugar, and cake the flour, and now and then a stray knapsack 
floated down the current, but the Platte was crossed! 

This description was given by one of the ladies of the 2nd Battalion. 
My recollection of our own experience at the time was,—while the sol- 
diers were building the raft, your father, believing that the river had 
fallen enough to allow him to ford it with his Quarter Master’s wagons 
and outfit, went to Col. Carrington and asked permission to try it. Your 
father drove our carriage with me and the baby over safely, so we were 
the first to cross the Platte. Afterwards the entire 3rd Battalion forded 
the river. 

The 18th Infantry when it separated at Sedgwick had a full regi- 
ment of 24 companies. The young officers who were full of regrets at 
parting arranged a minstrel show managed by Major Van Voast and 
Major Burt. The pavilion where the show was given was made of hos- 
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pital tents, camp stools and chairs from the baggage wagons and the 
Fort and a fine concert was given. The Regimental band’s string orches- 
tra doing their part, fifteen or twenty sergeants and soldiers with black- 
ened faces formed a wonderful chorus. 

Part of the command left us here but we marched on two days 
more with Colonel Carrington which brought us to Louis's Ranche at 
the upper crossing of Lodge Pole Creek. The first day’s march was 17 
miles to Lodge Pole Creek and the second 18 miles to Louis's ranch. 
Here we all had another gay evening with the 2nd Battalion and sepa- 
rated from them, Colonel Carrington and his command going north 
through hostile country to establish the new post at Fort Reno. Our 
Battalion under command of Colonel Lewis, to Camp Douglas by way 
of Lodge Pole Canyon through a country of wonderful mountains and 
canyons and beautiful wild flowers. Mrs. Burt and her sister, Miss Rey- 
nolds, were with us. After leaving Sedgwick we saw a great many 
Indians. The Utes were always friendly. One day an old Indian came 
in with some blankets he wanted to swap for the baby. Major Burt 
showed him his little boy and said, “But this is a brave; that baby is a 
squaw.” But the Indian insisted that he wanted the white baby. 

One day one of the soldiers brought in a little fawn whose mother 
had been killed. I had it for some time and fed it from a bottle. We 
had a cow of our own. The little thing died during an exciting experi- 
ence we had in attempting to cross a very swift river. The troops and 
all the wagons, provisions, etc., had crossed on a ferry which ran across 
this river to a Fort. Mrs. Burt and her family, and baby and I were to 
be the last taken over, when the ferry broke loose and floated off down 
the river. The water was too swift and far too cold for the soldiers to 
do anything about it. So we were marooned on our side of the river, 
our husbands and all the food on the other side. We had to wait for 
some Indians to be procured to capture the ferry and bring it back. As 
we waited a band of Indians appeared in their war paint, on their way 
to fight another tribe. At first of course we were frightened, but they 
went on their way without molesting us. They were very picturesque. 
Before night we were ferried across in safety. We were in no real dan- 
ger, for of course we must have had some soldiers on our side. Our 
“strikers” surely must have been left with us. 

At each post where we stopped we camped just outside the Post, 
and we were always delightfully entertained by the officers stationed 
there. There was always good music. The orchestra made up of soldiers 
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from the different companies. So we had “hops” as they were called in 
the Army, and often theatricals given by the officers and wives. Giving 
amateur plays was one of the recreations in those old Army days. And 
the plays were usually well done and well put on. The officers or any 
soldier with talent painting the scenery. 

While stopping at one of the Posts a little darkey appeared at my 
tent. He said the Wagon had sent him. I asked him if he wanted to go 
with us and what he wanted to do. He said he wanted to travel and 
that he had often “toted” babies. So we took him along with us. I found 
him a great help, having left the nurse at one of the Posts. He was 
about fourteen years old and very ambitious to learn to read. So I tried 
to teach him. He was very scornful at the beginning, insisting that 
anyone would know C*A*T spelled cat. We took him with us to Camp 
Douglas. I do not remember what became of him after that. 

We camped one night on our way to Fort Bridger at Echo Canyon, 
a wonderful canyon through the mountains, weird and magnificent. 
The mountains high above us on both sides of a rushing river. We were 
really in the heart of the Rockies. When the bugle sounded there was 
not only one echo but two. (The buglers were expected to practice the 
calls. They would have enjoyed practicing here all night.) 

There was a small settlement at the entrance of this Canyon where 
we had a real feast of ham and eggs and fresh vegetables which is also 
a pleasant memory. 

Fort Bridger was situated in a beautiful valley at the foot of the 
Uinta Mts. (The Post was abandoned in 1890.) A fascinating creek 
wound its way through the center of the Post. The officers’ log quarters 
on one side of the creek, the Parade ground and soldiers’ quarters on 
the other. 

Judge Carter, a charming gentleman from Virginia, was the Post- 
Trader. He and his family lived in a very attractive house. It seemed 
wonderful to find a real home so many miles from civilization. The 
Trader’s store was directly back of their house, facing the road we had 
come over. One of the excitements of the day was to go to this store 
when the mail arrived. 

We camped outside of the Post and were delightfully entertained 
by Mrs. Carter. We were there three days and Mrs. Carter and I be- 
came great friends. I had the pleasure of visiting her several times 
while we were stationed at Camp Douglas. The wild flowers at Bridger 
were very beautiful, the streams full of brook trout and there was good 
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hunting on the mesas (table lands). The famous bad lands were only 
a short distance from the Post, where many interesting fossils were to 


be found. 


We parted here from Major and Mrs. Burt and Dr. Waters. We 
were very sorry to leave them and that beautiful country. Many years 
later, in 1895, I was again at Fort Bridger with my daughters Sallie and 
Gertrude, visiting Dottie whose husband was stationed there. And I re- 
newed my friendship with Mrs. Carter. Judge Carter was not living 
then. 

From Bridger we made forced marches, reaching Parley’s Canyon 
in three days. Our tents were pitched over beautiful wild flowers and 
the canyon was full of birds. This camp is one of my most delightful 
memories. It was the last before reaching Salt Lake City. We all re- 
gretted breaking camp the next morning, but at the sound of the bugle 
we had to obey. My carriage was the first to reach a plateau out of the 
Canyon overlooking the Valley. Salt Lake City miles below us, the Great 
Sale Lake visible in the far distance, and to the right above the city at 
the foot of the mountains stood Fort Douglas with our flag flying. Our 
future home! As the soldiers reached the plateau and were halted there 
was perfect silence, everyone being impressed by the beauty of it all. 
This was the Fourth of July. The soldiers had marched from St. Jo. 
Missouri all the way, from the early part of May to July the 4th. Gen. 
Gibbon followed this same route at the beginning of the Civil War, 
taking troops, artillery, cavalry and infantry back east to instruct the 
Volunteers. Now we were bringing the troops back to protect the coun- 
try from the Indians, to make it safe for emigration. 

In September 1857 Colonel S. Johnson, U.S.A., took up winter 
quarters near Fort Bridger on his way to Salt Lake. In 1858 he camped 
40 miles from Salt Lake City and remained there until withdrawn in 
1860. My uncle, Colonel Sam Montgomery, was with this Command. 
The troops were not returned to Salt Lake until the end of the Civil 
War, and were then stationed at Fort Douglas with the guns trained on 
the Temple. At that time the Gentiles were being murdered by Brig- 
ham Young’s “Avenging Angels.” 

A young doctor, a Gentile, was called from his house to see a sick 
man, and as he turned a corner from his home he was shot and killed. 
It was after this the guns were turned upon the city—and there were 
no more Gentiles murdered. 

Before reaching Salt Lake I saw the only mirage I have ever seen. 
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It was such a beautiful sight, so unreal, I felt as though I were dreaming. 

When the bugle sounded Assembly we started for Camp Douglas 
which was only five miles away. A short distance from the Camp we 
were met by some officers from the Post who invited us to have luncheon 
with them. They expected to find me tired but I was attired in a black 
silk dress that I must have unpacked for the occasion. 


The baby, having lived so long in tents, was terrified when we 
took her inside the four walls of a house. 

Colonel Lewis being in command was assigned the Commanding 
Officer's quarters which he turned over to us, I being the only lady in 
the command. It was a large house and at first we had very little furni- 
ture, but in time we accumulated enough to make it very comfortable 
and cozy. 

Camp Douglas is situated three miles from Salt Lake City and very 
soon I made some delightful friends there, among the Gentiles; Mrs. 
Jenks, whose husband had a bank; Mrs. Hussey and Mrs. Hamilton and 
Mrs. Foote, our rector’s wife, and others. 

Near our quarters, separating us from the other quarters of the Post, 
was a little bridge across quite a swift deep stream. One day my little 
girl and her three dogs, who never left her, wandered off and we found 
them on this bridge, Dottie lying down looking into the water, the dogs 
beside her, a pointer, a setter, and a wee terrier. 

When we arrived at Camp Douglas, Salt Lake City was a beau- 
tiful little place nestled in the valley with mountains completely sur- 
rounding it. The streets very wide with asakies of rippling water on 
both sides of them, brought down from the mountains for irrigation. 
There was in existence at that time the Deseret Bank, a theatre where 
Maude Adams’ mother played in a stock company, Brigham Young’s 
houses, the Beehive and the Lion House. Also the Tabernacle, and the 
beautiful unfinished Temple, the cornerstone of which was laid in 1853. 
It took exactly forty years to complete it. It was on this Temple that the 
guns of Fort Douglas were trained. 

The theatre was built in 1862 and was the largest theatre west of 
Chicago. I have seen Brigham Young with his favorite wife “Amelia” 
in his box at the theatre. And in seats reserved for them in the “Pit” his 
many wives and their families. He had during his life twenty-seven 
wives and fifty-six children (twenty-five sons and thirty-one daughters). 

The only time I remember meeting Brigham Young was at a Mili- 
tary Ball given for his own militia to which we were all invited. It was 
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given in the Social Hall, built by Brigham Young for the amusement of 
the women. He believed dancing to be good for the body and soul but 
permitted only “square” dances. 

Several churches of different denominations had failed to establish 
themselves in Salt Lake. When we arrived our Church was the only 
one in existence. Mr. Foote was the rector, Mr. Haskins his assistant. 
Bishop Tuttle was the bishop of the diocese. 


My little girl and Mrs. Hussey’s baby, with several “grown-ups” 
were the first people baptized by Bishop Tuttle in Salt Lake City. 

The Mormon Church with Brigham Young at the head of it, ruled 
the country. It was very difficult for the Gentiles to accomplish any- 
thing at that time. There were some English people living there who 
belonged to our little church. 

After three years I went back to the States to visit my mother. We 
travelled by stage to Cheyenne where we took the train. The railroad 
being finished to that point. I was alone in the stage with my little girl 
and nurse. We travelled day and night and it was a very uncomfortable 
trip. As we drew near a Stage Station our coach, for some reason, upset, 
turned on its side. No one was hurt for the horses were stopped at 
once. The driver and men from the station were very apologetic as they 
had no lights and it was a very dark night, but the station had been 
attacked the night before by a small band of Indians. We waited there 
for daylight before going on. We were well taken care of for there is no 
better protection than the men of the frontier in those early days. They 
had the greatest respect for a lady. We reached Cheyenne safely and 
took the train for civilization, and so ended my trip across the Plains, 
and three of the happiest years of my life. 


THE RISE OF PHILANTHROPIC AGENCIES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1861 


EDWARD G. EVERETT™* 


AG the beginning of the Civil War the women of the North took up 
the challenge of providing relief and comfort for American sol- 
diers. From the very start this move was not only of local and provincial 
scope but took on national proportions with conferences held in the 
major northern cities of the Atlantic seaboard. Towards the end of 
April, 1861, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, a Unitarian minister, attended a 
relief conference in New York City which resolved itself into the forma- 
tion of the “Women’s Central Association of Relief” at Cooper Insti- 
tute; this group formulated the ideas and principles on which the 
United States Sanitary Commission evolved from the “Women’s Central 
Association of Relief.”! The success of this group depended upon the 
United States government's willingness to grant it power to work in 
conjunction with the Medical Bureau. At first President Lincoln was 
hesitant in recognizing this organization since it would be like “adding 
a fifth wheel to the coach.” 


The Sanitary Commission quickly developed stature and respect 
under the leadership of Rev. Henry W. Bellows, chairman, Professor 
W. D. Bache, Jeffries Wyman, W. H. Van Buren, R. C. Wood, sur- 
geon-general, General G. W. Cullom, Alexander Shiras and Frederick 
Law Olmstead, general secretary. The facts and efficiency used by 
Henry W. Bellows and Frederick Law Olmstead eventually won the 
recognition of the national government, for on June 9, 1861, the United 
States Sanitary Commission was officially recognized by an order of the 
secretary of war, with the approval of Abraham Lincoln, as “A Com- 
mission of Inquiry and Advice in Respect of the Sanitary Interests of 
the United States Forces.” 


The Sanitary Commission forwarded supplies and comforts to the 


* Dr. Everett, a member of the faculty of the State Teachers College 
at West Chester, Pennsylvania, has contributed three articles to the West- 
ern Penisylvania Historical Magazine: Jefferson Democracy and the Tree 
of Liberty in 1949, John Smilie, Forgotten Champion of Early Western 
Pennsylvania in 1953, and Pennsylvania Raises an Army 1861 in 1956—Ed. 


1 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1919), 
V, 244-245: Charles J. Stille, History of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission Being the General Report of Its Work During the War of the 
Rebellion (Philadelphia, 1866). 58; Philadelphia in the Civil War (Philadel- 
phia, 1913) 262-263. 
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soldiers at the front. After the battles the agents of this commission were 
the first in the field to take care of the wounded, and, equally as impor- 
tant, this organization supplied comforts to the soldiers that army regu- 
lations did not offer. In the field, agents of the Commission supervised 
the drinking water, camp arrangements, tent accommodations, the care 
of privies, the disposition and location of stables. At home and in the 
field the Sanitary Commission distributed sanitary tracts; in the news- 
papers of the North a constant barrage of propaganda was kept up. In 
Washington, D. C., the Sanitary Commission published a general hos- 
pital directory to enable strangers in the city to locate their friends and 
loved ones in the army hospitals. Claim and pension agencies were con- 
ducted without cost to the soldiers. Sixty hospital inspectors maintained 
by the Sanitary Commission visited every portion of the army; soon 
hospital trains and ships were operated with the aid of the commission. 
Food, medicine, and clothing were supplied by the commission to the 
prisoners of war held in the South; and Confederate soldiers left desti- 
tute on the field of battle without surgeon, medicine, or food were pro- 
vided for in northern captivity by the Sanitary Commission.? 

Probably no better picture of the work of the Sanitary Commission 
can be presented than in the Gettysburg campaign. For that military 
engagement the government made preparations for ten thousand 
wounded, but the number proved to be twenty-five thousand, and train 
transportation was so clogged that little could be sent in from a ¢istance 
to be of immediate benefit. The work of the Sanitary Commission 
proved of great value. In a few days seventy-five thousand dollars worth 
of food and clothing was distributed, including the following items: 
11,000 pounds of fresh poultry and mutton, 6430 pounds of fresh but- 
ter, 8500 dozen eggs, 675 bushels of fresh garden vegetables, 48 bushels 
of fresh berries, 12,900 loaves of fresh bread, 20,000 pounds of ice, 3800 
pounds of concentrated beef soup, 12,500 pounds of concentrated milk, 
7000 pounds of prepared farinaceous food, 3500 pounds of dried fruit, 


2 Minute Book of the Philadelphia Association of the United States 
Sanitary Commission, 1861, United States Sanitary Commission and Fair 
Papers 1861-1873 (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia); See also bills, vouchers, and check books for the year 
1861 in the above papers; Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series 3, II, 298, 564, hereafter referred to as O. R.; United States 
Sanitary Commission Memoirs: Statistical (Gould), 32; United States Sani- 
tary Commission Memoirs: Medical (Dr. S. A. Green), III; Sanitary 
Commission Documents 68, 71, 80 in J. M. Forbes, Letters and Recollections, 
I, 263ff; Stille, op. cit., 181-183; Taylor, op. cit., 181-183; Taylor, op. cit., 
262-264. 
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2000 jars of jellies and conserves, 750 gallons of tamarinds, 116 boxes 
of lemons, 46 boxes of oranges, 850 pounds of coffee, 831 pounds of 
chocolate, 426 pounds of tea, 6800 pounds of white sugar, 785 bottles 
of syrup, 1250 bottles of brandy, 1168 bottles of whiskey, 1148 bottles 
of wine, 600 gallons of ale, 134 barrels of biscuit crackers, 500 pounds 
of preserved meats, 3600 pounds of preserved fish, 400 gallons of pickles, 
42 jars of catsup, 24 bottles of vinegar, 43 jars of jamaica ginger, 100 
pounds of tobacco, 1000 tobacco pipes, 1121 pounds of codfish, 582 cans 
of canned fruit, 72 cans of oysters, and 302 jars of brandied peaches. 


To implement the success of the Sanitary Commission not only 
were cash contributions accepted but also contributions of clothing, food, 
socks, bandages, medicine, fruit, and other needed items. Throughout 
the war newspapers carried lengthy lists of items contributed to the 
Sanitary Commission. On a conservative basis it is estimated that the 
United States Sanitary Commission handled donations of supplies to 
the value of fifteen million dollars and money contributions of over five 
million dollars. 

Pennsylvania, like other northern states, figured in this pattern of 
the Sanitary Commission. Along the Atlantic seaboard three cities 
served as centers for collecting and disbursing supplies for the Sanitary 
Commission—Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. From these three 
centers of supply came needed clothing, food and medicine to take care 
of the wants of the armies operating east of the mountains. The pat- 
tern of organization in these three centers was one of large dimensions, 
crossing state lines, and thus providing for efficient centralization. For 
example, Philadelphia became the nucleus of a chain of command that 
radiated out into Pennsylvania, Delaware and western New Jersey, and 
from these areas came the supplies into the Quaker City, supplies that 


3 Blairsville Record, May 15, 29, July 24, September 18, 1861; 
Pittsburgh Saturday Dollar Chronicle, June 8, 1861; Pittsburgh Eve- 
burgh Saturday Dollar Chronicle, June 8, 1861; Pittsburgh Evening 
ning Chronicle, October 18, 1861; Lewistown True Democrat, Aug- 
ust 22, 1861; Carlisle American Volunteer, November 14, 28, Decem- 
ber 12, 1861; Bellefonte Central Press August 8, September 12, October 
10, 1861; Philadelphia North American and United States Gazette, August 
23, September 11, 14, 1861; Meadville Crawford Democrat, May 21, 1861; 
Ebensburg Alleghanian, July 25, 1861; Philadelphia Public Ledger, June 21, 
1861; Sullivan County Democrat; September 21, 1861; Franklin Venango 
Spectator, July 31, 1861; Doylestown Democrat, October 8, 1861; Wilkes- 
Barre Luzerne Union, September 18, 1861; Chambersburg Valley Spirit, 
August 21, 1861; Doylestown Bucks County Intelligencer, September 17, 
1861; Indiana Weekly Register, October 22, 1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, 
August 1, 1861. 
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eventually found their way south to the Union army. As might be sus- 
pected women proved themselves adept at collecting contributions. And 
in Philadelphia the “Women’s Pennsylvania Branch” was organized as 
the efficient adjunct of the Sanitary Commission. “Women’s Pennsyl- 
vania Branch” of the Sanitary Commission established in the district of 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, and western New Jersey more than three hun- 
dred and fifty aid societies tributary to it. The Philadelphia branch of 
the Sanitary Commission was located at 1307 Chestnut Street, and dur- 
ing its existence in four years of war $1,565,377 in cash and supplies 
passed through this branch office, eighty per cent of which was ex- 
pended outside of the city. As a convenience for the soldiers passing 
through Philadelphia, a “lodge” was created by the commission at Thir- 
teenth and Christian Streets for the temporary subsistence and shelter 
of soldiers. 


The complete success of the Sanitary Commission was largely due 
to the system evolved in Pennsylvania of encouraging the ladies in every 
ward, borough, and township to organize societies to carry out the work 
of the commission. However, it would be incorrect to assume that all 
aid societies created in Pennsylvania were an outgrowth of the Sanitary 
Commission, for many times they were independent units without any 
link to the Sanitary Commission. Sometimes the ladies aid societies in 
the towns and cities of Pennsylvania maintained their local unity and 
independence, refusing to become amalgamated with the Sanitary Com- 
mission, yet at the same time using the agencies of the commission for 
sending supplies to the Union soldiers. Sometimes the societies formed 
for the care of soldiers in the field took on a distinctly provincial nature. 
For example, instead of raising supplies for the Union soldiers in gen- 
eral, some areas, especially in the county seats, raised supplies for the 
soldiers of that particular county fighting in the South.> This was not 
prevalent, however, but an exception to the pattern. In Northampton 
County there was a movement at the county court house to appoint 
agents to follow county troops wherever they served, in order to provide 


4 Stille op. cit., 177-184; Taylor, op. cit., 244-256; for a picture of the 
work of the Women’s Pennsylvania Branch of the Sanitary Commission 
for 1861 see Philadelphia Public Ledger July 19, 1861; Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, September 11, 1861; Philadelphia Daily News, July 16, 1861; Phila- 
delphia Episcopal Recorder, December 28, 1861. 

5 Doylestown Democrat, November 5, 1861; records “two boxes of hos- 
pital stores, for the use of the sick of the Ringgold Regiment.” See also 
Pittsburgh Gazette, April 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1862; Easton Daily Evening Exr- 
press, April 19, 26, May 24, 1861. 
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for their wants. There is little evidence that this idea was brought to 
fruition. The service of Pennsylvania women in conjunction with these 
aid societies was invaluable, and equally important was the leadership 
provided by the clergy. Usually churches were the receiving points for 
materials and supplies needed by the Union soldiers. 


As early as April 22, 1861, arrangements were made to feed the 
soldiers of other states passing through Philadelphia on their way to 
Washington.® On April 23 Sherman’s battery stopped at Market Street, 
between Fifteenth and Sixteenth Street; bread, meat, pies, and cakes 
were brought forward quickly by hundreds of girls running with hot 
dinners just from the kitchen ranges.” From this time on until the latter 
part of May improvised measures were initiated to feed soldiers passing 
through Philadelphia, the success of this work was entirely due to the 
women of the city. 

On April 20, 1861, the Ladies’ Union Relief Association was organ- 
ized “to provide garments for soldiers, to work in hospitals, and to take 
care of soldiers’ families.” This group asked for contributions of money 
or materials on April 25, 1861; flannel, cotton socks, and handkerchiefs 
were supplied to the association.* 

Relief work was not limited to the Ladies Union Relief Associa- 
tion, for on April 26, 1861, the Ladies Aid of Philadelphia was organ- 
ized. It seems that the success of these philanthropic groups depended 
not only on the individual membership but upon the great support that 
churches and other organizations gave to the Ladies Aid and Ladies 
Union Relief Association; by the beginning of July the Ladies Aid of 
Philadelphia had made 4146 flannel shirts and had received $3,042.71 
from the churches and $950.07 from individual members of the so- 
ciety.!° This organization, according to its rules and regulations of July 
1, 1861, committed itself to support the hospitals in Chambersburg, 
Camp Curtin, Moyamensing, Camp Washington. Furthermore, the 


6 O. R., Series I, II, part 1, p. 331. 

7 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 24, 1861; Moore, Rebellion Record, 1, 42. 

8 Taylor, op. cit. 306; Philadelphia Inquirer, April 20, 22, 1861; Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, April 24, 1861; Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 
24, 25, 1861; Philadelphia Sunday Transcript, April 21, 28, 1861. 

9 Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 25, 1861; Philadelphia Inquirer, Ap- 
ril 26, 27, 1861; Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder, April 27, 1861; Scharf 
and Westcott, History of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1884), I, 761, 765. 

10 Philadelphia Public Ledger, April 27, 1861; Philadelphia; North 
America and the United States Gazette, April 30, May 1, 1861; op. cit., 765; 
Philadelphia Inquirer July 17, 1861. 
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Ladies Aid Society on September 20 secured the services of the Ladies 
of Washington, D. C., to enable them to distribute promptly articles of 
food and clothing; thus a liaison agency was secured between Philadel- 
phia and Washington that efficiently functioned throughout the war, 
and the great measure of success of this system was a tribute to the 
ladies of the North generally. 

Other organizations of Philadelphia promptly aided in the care of 
the soldiers. In May the ladies of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church sent nine 
hundred pairs of shoes to the Missouri Volunteers; about the same time 
Rev. Alonzo Potter, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Penn- 
sylvania, issued an appeal to the clergy and laity of his jurisdiction to 
supply a copy of the prayer book to every Pennsylvania volunteer. By 
December 8, 1861, the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Association of the 
Episcopal Church was formed and went into service immediately among 
the sick and the wounded.!! 

Another relief organization that deserves mentioning was the 
Ladies’ Association for Soldiers Relief organized by Mrs. A. Brady at 
135 South Fifth Street on July 28, 1862. This group sent out various 
expeditions to the Union army to supply the soldiers with plug and 
smoking tobacco; the ladies even hastened to the battle fields of An- 
tietam and Gettysburg to take care of the sick and wounded. Yet 
another relief organization of Philadelphia was the Penn Relief Associa- 
tion; this group did service in taking care of the sick and wounded. 

The philanthropic contributions of Philadelphia during the Civil 
War were of inestimable value. These services in themselves are worthy 
of a separate and complete study. Probably an unusual service provided 
by the people of Philadelphia was the education of children of enlisted 
men and orphans. One of the first institutions in the United States to 
receive orphans and children of men who desired to enlist was the 
Northern Home for Friendless Children and Associated Institute for 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans located at Twenty-third and Brown 
Streets. Over thirteen hundred children of soldiers were housed and 
educated at this home. Other orphans were cared for by the Philadel- 
phia Superintending Committee of Soldiers’ Orphans. ! 

11 Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 789; Philadelphia Inquirer, December 
9, 10, 1861; Philadelphia Episcopal Recorder, December 14, 21, 28, 1861; 
Philadelphia Press, December 10, 11, 1861. 

12 Record Book of the Orphans Maintained and Educated by the Phila- 
delphia Superintending Committee of Soldiers’ Orphans 1864-1874, Peter 


Williamson Record of Relief of Soldiers and Sailors, 1861-1874 (in Library 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia). 
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Throughout Philadelphia and Pennsylvania soldiers’ aid societies 
sewed and knitted. In Philadelphia even society matrons deserted their 
social activities to knit socks for the soldiers until they tired of the fad. 
Even members of the army made pleas to Mayor Alexander Henry to 
send socks made by Philadelphia ladies to the Army of the Potomac.!3 


When the troops began to move southward from New England, 
New York State, and New Jersey in the spring of 1861, the one avail- 
able rail route brought them to Camden, New Jersey. Here the troops 
embarked upon steamboats that conveyed them to the foot of Wash- 
ington Avenue, Philadelphia, where trains of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington and Baltimore Railroad awaited them. At the very beginning 
of the war people living in the vicinity of the navy yard offered refresh- 
ments to the extent of their abilities. Soon there developed a system of 
distributing food under the leadership of Barzilai S. Brown, a grocer 
and fruit dealer; the next step was the leasing of a small boat-shop from 
Jame Crim on Swanson Street, below Washington Avenue as a “free 
refreshment saloon for soldiers.” By May 27, 1861, this place was 
organized as the “Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon” and func- 
tioned throughout the war until December 1, 1865. This saloon served 
as the nucleus of a larger organization and soon was capable of furnish- 
ing fifteen thousand rations a day. In the first eighteen months of its 
operation the “Union” supplied meals to two hundred and twenty-four 
regiments having an average of nine hundred men each.!* 

The work of the Union Refreshment Saloon was described in the 
following manner by a contemporary source: 

The use of the two buildings at the southwest corner of 

Water and Washington Streets was obtained (each about 60 

feet deep) which have been furnished with tables neatly cov- 

ered with white cloths, set with ironstone plates and tin cups, 
and can accommodate three full companies at one time, hav- 
ing now complete facilities for furnishing a regiment with as 
much food as they can eat, and nearly a quart of coffee for 
each man ...arrangements have been made to receive tele- 
graphic communications from regiments or companies sev- 


eral hours in advance of their arrival when our citizens are 
notified by the firing of cannon—one gun announcing the fact, 


13 See Gen. Meigs to Alex. Henry, September 23, 1861, and Alexander 
Henry to General Meigs, October 1, 1861, Alexander Henry Papers (in Li- 
brary of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia); for ac- 
counts of ladies sewing circles see New York Tribune, April 23, May 24, 
October 5, 22, November 9, 1861. 

14 See the file on the Union Volunteer Refreshment Saloon 1861-1865 
in Samuel B. Fales Collection 1861-1865 (in Library of the Histroical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Phliadelphia) . 
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and the requisite number telling the hour at which they will 
arrive.15 


By September, 1861, facilities for a hospital were secured on the 
east side of Swanson Street. This hospital under Dr. Elias Ward was 
the first military hospital opened in the city of Philadelphia, and as 
time went on this hospital also expanded to quaretrs on the west side of 
Swanson Street.!© This was the first of twenty-four hospitals that were 
to rise in Philadelphia in the course of the war. 


On May 26, 1861, another refreshment saloon was created on 
Ostego Street, south of Washington Avenue at the cooperage shop of 
Cooper and Pearce. In conjunction with the Cooper Shop Volunteer 
Refreshment Saloon a hospital was established under Dr. Andrew Neb- 
inger. At all times there was a friendly rivalry between the two refresh- 
ment saloons, and the records of both were commendable. In the first 
two years of the war the Cooper Shop fed 174,946 soldiers; in the entire 
course of the war it provided meals for four hundred thousand men.!7 
The Union Refreshment Saloon fed nearly nine hundred thousand men 
with a money outlay of one hundred thousand dollars. 


In the eastern counties of Pennsylvania the pattern for aiding the 
soldiers was not dissimilar from that of Philadelphia, except on a smaller 
scale. There were agencies of the Sanitary Commission, Ladies Aid 
Societies, church groups, and individual organizations taking part in 
relief measures for the soldiers and sailors of the United States. In all 
counties supplies were gathered and sent to the battlefields and, when 
needed, food was supplied to soldiers passing through on their way to 
war. In the counties adjacent to Philadelphia the county fair grounds 
were soon converted into hospital areas. The many sewing societies pro- 
duced havelocks, bandages, towels, and needle cases for the troops at 


15 Harper’s Weekly, July 13, 1861, 443. See also Taylor, op. cit., 206-207; 
New York Tribune, July 8, 1861; Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 770; Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, July 5, 9, 1861; Philadelphia Public Ledger June 3, 1861. 

16 The Hospital Books 1861-1865 in Samuel B. Fales Collection 1861- 
1865 (in Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) ; 
these books give the name, regiment, and home of each man treated. 

17 Taylor, op. cit., 210; Scharf and Westcott, op. cit., I, 786. The best 
source material on the Cooper Shop is the Cooper Shop Volunteer Re- 
freshment Saloon, correspondence book 1863-1865 in Reynold T. Hall Pa- 
pers 1861-1865 (in Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia.) 
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the front.!8 

Pittsburgh was the gateway through which soldiers poured from 
the West and Northwest on their way to Washington. From the, very 
beginning of the war railroad trains and steamboats transporting troops 
were often unavoidably detained, and soldiers, because of such delays, 
often exhausted their food supplies. At first, relief measures for the 
soldiers en route to Washington were of a temporary and spasmodic 
nature, devoid of system. From time to time, as the occasion arose, vari- 
ous individuals bought crackers, apples, and cheese to help feed soldiers. 
One of the leaders of these individual philanthropic efforts to feed the 
soldiers was B. F. Jones of the firm of Jones and Laughlin.!9 

A mass meeting, held on August 3, 1861, gave birth to the Pitts- 
burgh Subsistence Committee; this committee was vested with the 
power to provide for the subsistence of such companies and regiments 
that were being recruited in the city until they were regularly mustered 
into the United States service and to supply soldiers passing through 
the city with food and other comforts.2° The Subsistence Committee 
had as its administrative group an executive committee composed of 
William P. Weyman, chairman, Joseph Albree, Henry W. Atwood, 
Doctor Andrew Fleming. 

The executive committee secured the use of the old Leech ware- 
house at the corner of Penn and Wayne. Here was created a kitchen 
and a dining room capable of feeding an entire regiment at one time. 
Within less than a week the dining room was in operation. On all in- 
coming trains the Subsistence Committee distributed a circular inviting 
sick and wounded to avail themselves of assistance. 

In October, 1861, the city councils granted use of the old city hall 
to serve as a dining room; thus the headquarters of the Subsistence 
Committee were transferred to the main floor of old city hall where ten 
long tables were erected, sufficient to accommodate twelve hundred 


18 For the work of relief in the counties see Doylestown Democrat No- 
vember 5, 1861; Ela Zerbey Elliot, Old Schuylkill Tales (Pottsville, 1906), 
194-196; Emily C. Blackman, History of Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, 
584; Gibson, History of York County, 284; W. Davis, Bucks County, 853; 
Matthews, Wayne County, 281; History of Cumberland and Adams Coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1886), 109-115; 84-87; Morton L. Montgomery, 
History of Berks County in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1886), 186-190. 

19 Pittsburgh Gazette, July 31, 1861; Pittsburgh Post, July 30, August 1, 
1861; Pittsburgh Evening Chronicle, July 27, August 3, 6, 1861; Under the 
Maltese Cross, 31; Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, July 25, 1861; Pittsburgh 
Saturday Dollar Chronicle, July 27, 1861. 

20 Pittsburgh Saturday Dollar Chronicle, August 10, 17, 31, 1861. 
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soldiers at one meal.?! Because of the distance of old city hall from the 
railroad station many soldiers could not avail themselves of the dining 
room; therefore, on January 18, 1862, the second floor of the ware- 
house at 347 Liberty Avenue, just opposite the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station, was converted into a dining hall, called the Soldiers Home; 
meals were furnished here night and day. The credit for this work 
belongs not only to the Subsistence Committee but to the many women 
of Allegheny City and Pittsburgh who volunteered their services to 
these projects. 

Late in October Dr. Andrew Fleming established a hospital on the 
main floor of old city hall; also in the latter part of January, 1862, a 
room was set aside in the Soldiers Home at 347 Liberty Avenue as a 
haven for the sick and wounded. During the course of four years, over 
79,460 sick and wounded were cared for at the Soldiers Home. 

It should be noted that in four years of war the Subsistence Com 
mittee functioned through the aid of voluntary work and personal con- 
tributions; only once was a public appeal for funds made upon the 
banks and business houses. This committee worked until January 1866, 
and in that time served over 409,745 soldiers. 


By October, 1861, a branch of the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion was installed in Pittsburgh under the leadership of Jacob Glosser. 
The women of each ward, borough, town, and township of Allegheny 
County were authorized to organize themselves into societies to accom- 
plish the purposes of the United States Sanitary Commission, and the 
postmasters of Pittsburgh and Allegheny City were appointed to receive 
subscriptions to the Sanitary Commission. Through this pattern of 
organization Pittsburgh and Allegheny City became the hub from 
which radiated a chain of command to the boroughs and towns of Alle- 
gheny County and other adjacent counties. The work of the Pittsburgh 
branch of the United States Sanitary Commission was no different from 
other such organizations. From the collecting point at Pittsburgh went 
large quantities of finger-stalls, dressing gowns, socks, towels, pillows, 
pillow slips, bandages, blankets, sheets, canned goods, and books. 

Whenever threats of invasion or rumors of catastrophe reached 
Pittsburgh, organizations were sent out to give aid to the Union forces 
in the South. Early in April, 1862, news was received of the battle of 


21 It is rather interesting to know that the tables accomodated soldiers 
standing; chairs were not used, except along the sides of the hall, Pitts- 
burgh Christian Advocate, October 26, 1861. 
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Shiloh. Immediately Felix R. Brunot organized an expedition to the 
battlefield. Two boats were chartered, the Hailman and Marengo, and 
women and surgeons were assigned to give aid to the Union soldiers at 
Shiloh. In the latter part of the month the boats returned to Pittsburgh 
with two hundred and forty wounded. On June 17, 1862, the Pitts- 
burgh branch of the United States Sanitary Commission sent twenty- 
six delegates to the hospitals of the Army of the Potomac: six were left 
at Fortress Monroe and the others at Savage Station. It was at this time 
that eleven of these delegates, including Felix R. Brunot, were captured 
and sent to Libby Prison. Whenever the tide of war came within range 
of the Pennsylvania border, volunteer surgeons left their individual 
practices to carry on their services at the battle fields.?2 


Among the other philanthropic interests of Pittsburgh was the care 
for soldiers’ orphans. In establishing the Soldiers’ Orphans Home 
located on Bluff and Stevenson Streets, Colonel James P. Barr created 
the first institution of this type in the North. The Pittsburgh Soldiers’ 
Orphans Home was maintained throughout the war years until 1867 
when Pennsylvania established the State Orphans Homes and Schools 
in all parts of the state. Under the guidance of James P. Barr and Mary 
J. Stafford the Pittsburgh institution took care of a thousand children 
up to 1867. 


In April, 1863, the United States Christian Committee under the 
leadership of the Rev. Herrick Johnson took over part of the work of the 
Sanitary Commission and the hospital activities of the Subsistence Com- 
mittee. From this time until the close of the war the field work was 
now conducted by the Pittsburgh branch of the Christian Commission. 
It cannot be doubted that the Sanitary Commission and the Christian 
Commission of Pittsburgh performed excellent work. Between them 
they raised approximately two million dollars in money and supplies. 


In western Pennsylvania there was homogeneity to the pattern for 
aiding the soldiers; as in the large cities, there were in the rural districts 
agencies of the Sanitary Commission, Ladies Aid Societies, church 
groups, individual societies dedicated to the job of taking care of the 


22 An excellent example of this is the three Dickson brothers—Thomas, 
John and Joseph—who served as volunteer surgeons on every major battle- 
field of the Army of the Potomac until the end of the war. Thomas Dick- 
son died of typhoid fever in McClellan’s Army before Richmond. See 
Pittsburgh Saturday Dollar Chronicle, October 16, 1861; Pittsburgh Gazette, 
April 10, 1862; June 18, 19, 1862; Under the Maltese Cross, 40, 41, Boucher, 
ed., Pittsburgh and Her People, 187-188. 
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service men. The local names of these societies were varied; some called 
themselves the Patriot Daughters, others the Soldiers Aid Societies. In 
the rural counties of western Pennsylvania relief measures centered 
around churches. Here were organized festivals, childrens societies, 
fairs, entertainments, lectures to raise money for the care of the soldiers. 
In all counties supplies and money were gathered and sent through the 
agencies of the Sanitary Commission and Christian Commission. By the 
fall of 1861 “Stocking Knitting Associations” were formed in the coun- 
ties throughout the state; the state paid twenty-seven cents per pair for 
all stockings up to ar:ay standards. The money gained by such transac- 
tions was usually applied to relief measures, either in taking care of 
soldiers or the families of soldiers. By such measures and devices a 
steady flow of socks, mittens, scarfs, bandages, shirts, towels, pillow 
cases, and canned goods found their way south to the benefit of Union 
soldiers.?3 


23 Meadville Republican, November 16, 1861; Washington Reporter and 
Tribune, April 25, 1861; Forest, Washington County, 1, 1034; Blairsville 
Record, October 2, 1861; Erie Weekly Gazette, May 2, 1861; Altoona Tribune, 
May 2, 1861; New Castle Lawrence Journal, May 4, 1861; Lewis Cass Ald- 
rich, History of Clearfield County, Pennsylvania (Syracuse, 1887), 105-203; 
William James McKnight Jefferson County, Pennsylvania. . .(Chicago, 
1917), I, 152-156; Waterman, History of Bedford, Somerset, and Fulton 
Counties, Pennsylvania (Chicago, 1884), 116-120, 606-611; Franklin Ellis, 
History of Fayette County, Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1882), 190-194, 202; 
Lewistown True Democrat, July 25, 1861; Meadville Crawford Democrat, 
July 25, 1861; Ebensburg Alleghanian June 20, August 15, September 12, 
1861; Franklin Venango Spectator July 31, 1861; Uniontown Genius of 
Liberty, July 18, 1861; Indiana Weekly Register, April 30, 1861. 


DESCENT OF THE ALLEGHENY. 1818 


J. BENNETT NOLAN* 


O NE of the exceptional items of spontaneous Americana is embodied 
in the memoirs of Andrew Sherburne, born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, 1765. The printed edition of William Williams of Utica, 
New York, 1828, has become so rare that it is seldom exposed in the 


sales rooms. 


Andrew had an adventurous career in the Revolution serving on sev- 
eral privateers and being taken prisoner by the British at Charleston. 
His account of his unsavory sojourn on the British prison ship Jersey in 
New York harbor gives us an excellent picture of the frightful condi- 
tions which obtained. Following this, our narrator served another term 
as prisoner of war in the Mill Hall prison at Plymouth, England. 

These episodes give a gossipy picture of the life of an American 
privateersman of the period. However, the interest of the narrative 
wavers in later pages when Mr. Sherburne gets religion and becomes an 
itinerant minister traveling all over New England, lower New York and 
Pennsylvania. He was in Reading in Pennsylvania for a night at least 
and also gives us an interesting, though short, account of the town of 
Lancaster. 

Sometime, about the year 1815, it would seem, while preaching in 
the county of Bradford, Pennsylvania, he heard of a fertile missionary 
field in the new townships along the upper Ohio River. We can get an 
idea of the diversity of his religious career from a paragraph written 
when he was apparently first debating the matter of his removal to Ohio. 

“On the second of July, I assisted in the ordination of elder Levi 
Baldwin in the state of New York not far from Owego Village; and on 
the Fourth of July assisted in the ordination of elder Benjamin Ovett at 
the court house in Spencer, Tioga County, state of New York. Proceed- 
ing westward I arrived at Angelica in Allegheny County, visited Olean 
Point and coasted up (down?) the Allegeny River twenty-five miles 
into Pennsylvania, then northerly to the headwaters of the Cattaragus 
and westerly down that river to Lodi within eight miles of Lake Erie. I 
then took my old track to Tioga and Bradford and coasted up the Sus- 
quehanna to Chenango Point. I then considered myself off missionary 


* J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., of Reading, Pennsylvania, author, lec- 
turer and member of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission, ad- 
dressed the Society in 1939 on ‘‘Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and 
Ireland.’’ Several of Mr. Nolan’s books are in the Society’s library. 
—Ed. 
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ground and made my way home arriving about Christmas having been 
absent from my family and friends almost eleven months.” 

The old leaven of adventure which had lain dormant in the ex- 
privateersman since he had adopted a religious vocation, now asserted 
itself. He was a New Englander, born and bred, but western horizons 
beckoned. Moreover many of his old neighbors had removed to the 
Ohio Valley and wrote of the exciting life out there under the set- 
ting sun. 

“For several years last past, while my wife was in health, I had felt 
strongly inclined to go to the state of Ohio. Under the impression that 
the land was cheap and good, and having but one son, and he but a 
feeble thing, I was very desirous to procure and leave a little inheritance 
for him; if, in the order of divine providence, he should survive me. 

“When I returned from my missionary tour, | found that Mr. 
Kezer had removed to the state of Ohio, and settled himself in the town 
of Batavia, in the county of Clermont, about twenty miles from Cincin- 
nati. I immediately wrote him, and shortly after received a very friendly 
and pleasing answer. I was resolved to follow him. 

“The next summer I sold my place, paid my debts and procured a 
span of good horses and a new waggon and got ready to start for Ohio on 
the twenty-fifth of August, 1818.” 

Fortunately for posterity, Mr. Sherburne kept an excellent record 
which survived to be published after his death. Too many similar 
odysseys were burned or discarded or are still lurking in garrets. 

“Before I set out on this journey, I had designed to have kept a 
journal, but I had so many other cares, and was so fully employed, that 
I never wrote a single line in my book. Although my memory is very 
treacherous, yet the most important occurrences are still fresh in my 
mind. 

“At this time the tide of emigration was sitting strongly to the west. 
When I was at Olean Point, in the summer of 1817, I was told that 
more than three hundred families descended the Allegany in the spring 
freshet, and I think it highly probable that as many went into the west- 
ern states by the way of Pittsburg and along Lake Erie. 

“Mr. Krezer informed me that he saw two rafts of boards lashed 
together, from Olean, on which were thirteen families, their waggons, 
and part of their horses. He also mentioned an instance, in which a raft 
from Ojean bro’t down more than one hundred persons. 

“It cost some of those families all their property to move into that 
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country, and indeed many set out who were almost destitute of property 
when they started. The emigrants generally furnished their own pro- 
visions, and paid a certain rate at taverns for the use of cooking utensils 
and table furniture; and in most instances carried their own beds to 
sleep on. In many instances they were not very welcome guests at tav- 
erns, as there was not much to be gained by such customers. Wherever 
we put up at a tavern, we hired our lodging. Whenever I could make 
it convenient, I put up with my Baptist brethren. 


“When I got on to Rushford, in the Holland purchase, I struck on 
my old missionary track, where we were courteously received and enter- 
tained by Messrs. Freeman, Going, M’Call, and Benjamin. We tarried 
with these friends a week or ten days, in which time I visited Olean, 
and they would have had us tarry longer. We were now within thirty 
miles of Olean, but the water was not sufficiently high for boats to 
descend the river. 

“Judge M’Call advised me to go on farther, but I had set my face 
to go to Ohio, and to Ohio I must go. 

“When I was at Olean the year before, I had made my principal 
home at judge Brooks’; and he engaged, that in case I should move my 
family, he would take me into his house, and accordingly did so. There 
were probably a hundred families now waiting for the water to rise, 
that they might descend the river; and the number daily increasing. 
Many of them could obtain no other habitation than their waggons, until 
they could procure boards or slabs, to build what they called a shantee. 
They would, with boards, stakes and withs, build a sheep’s pen, and 
cover it with boards or slabs, frequently without any floor but the 
ground, and sometimes two or three families would camp together in 
those shantees. 

“In this little village, situated among large smutty pine stumps, were 
five or six taverns, three or four stores, and probably twenty or thirty 
other houses. It was a place of real speculation. Among the emigrants 
were characters of almost all descriptions:—some very rich, and others 
extremely poor. Speculators were there from various parts of the coun- 
try, for the purpose of buying up horses from the emigrants, who were 
frequently glad to get rid of them, at almost any price, as horse keeping 
was very high. They could seldom sell them for cash, but were obliged 
to take goods at an extravagant price. Olean Point was denominated 
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the ‘jumping off place’; as frequently persons in desperate circumstances 
would ‘clear out,’ (as it was called,) and hasten to this place, step or 
jump on board the first boat in which they could obtain a passage, and 
be off. Sometimes, however, they were overtaken by a wife, or a credi- 
tor, before they had opportunity to embark. A small unfinished room 
would rent for a dollar a week, and there were many erected for that 
purpose. 

“Provisions were very dear; flour at six dollars per hundred; bacon 
and butter at twenty-five cents per pound, and other provisions in pro- 
portion. We were detained seven weeks in this place, before there was 
a sufficiency of water in the Allegany for boats to descend. My horses 
cost me one hundred and forty dollars, but I did not sell them for more 
than half that price. 

“One major Shepherd, with whom I had some acquaintance at 
Tioga point, the year before, had built a convenient boat to take his 
family down the river. He offered me a passage for ten dollars. I took 
my family on board on the second of December, in the afternoon, and 
in company with several boats pushed off for Ohio; having on board 
several passengers, who boarded with major Shepherd.” 

Now follows the part of our narrative which has the greater interest 
for the Pennsylvania reader after all these decades. Up to this point 
Sherburne may be said to be going through the stage of preparation for a 
perilous enterprise. Now he pushes off into the great unknown. 

“We had already been almost four months on our journey; and 
our long detention at Olean—the excessive high price of house rent, and 
provisions—together with the approach of winter, and the probability 
of the fall of the river in a short time—all conspired to induce us to 
hasten on our journey. 

“I was much pleased on pushing off into the channel of the Alle- 
gany, in company with four or five other boats. Imagination could 
scarcely paint a more pleasant scene. It was perfectly calm; the river 
about fifty yards wide in this place, and beautifully overhung on either 
side with majestic and spreading trees. The gentle current, sloping 
banks, and serpentine course, presented such a beautiful prospect as 
could not fail to elevate the mind of any one possessed of sensibility. 

“I had now once more launched out upon this delusive and treach- 
erous element, which had heretofore, in so many instances, proved so 
disastrous. I scarcely anticipated any further difficulty, until we should 
have arrived on the pleasant banks of the Ohio. As we were thus 
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securely gliding down the stream, without the least apprehension of 
danger, at about the going down of the sun, we ran upon an old log in 
the middle of the river, and stuck fast. To my shame I would speak it, 
I did not apply the admonition of Watts’ in the following lines, while I 
was feasting my fancy: 

‘We should suspect some danger nigh, 

When we possess delight.’ 

“We immediately got out our setting poles, and found the water 
to be about ten feet deep, and the log elevated from the bottom at an 
angle of about forty or fifty degrees. We could wheel our boat round 
and round on the log, but could not get her off. It was indeed appalling 
to be thus fast moored, and see the other boats of our little fleet all pass 
by and leave us. 

“We were in league with a Mr. Abbott, who had his sons and sons- 
in-law, and daughters and daughters-in-law with him, in a boat about as 
large as ours. They having gone on about a mile, and finding that we 
did not come on, were faithful to their engagements, landed, and came 
back to our assistance. But it was now nearly dark, and we had no skiff 
or canoe, and lay fast in the middle of the river, in ten feet of water. 
There was no alternative for us but to remain where we were until 
morning, although in imminent danger of filling and sinking; for the 
bow of our boat was already six inches higher than our stern, and the 
river was falling and the more the river fell the more our danger 
increased. As might be expected, our women were much frightened; 
and if the men were equally so, they kept it to themselves. 


“We having on board a Mr. S. a freewill baptist preacher and a 
deacon M., a presbyterian, as might be expected, we had prayers that 
evening. God was graciously pleased to preserve us all until morning, 
and our comrades came early to our assistance. They cut two or three 
long poles, and lashed end to end, so as to reach us. We caught the 
poles and chained them to our boat, and the men on shore, by my direc- 
tion, rigged what sailors call a ‘Spanish windlass,’ and shortly drew us 
off the log. To our great joy, we rejoined our comrades, and went on 
pleasantly;—but alas! there were yet troubles ahead. 

“We shortly came in sight of several boats which were fast upon 
the ripples, and the men out in the water endeavoring to heave them 
along with handspikes, and it was shortly our lot to be in the same pre- 
dicament. We all succeeded however in getting over; and passing on a 
few miles, found ourselves in a similar condition, and we had repeated 
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scenes of this kind that day, and at night stopped at the head of Jemmi- 
son’s islands, which were dangerous to pass. The channel was narrow 
and crooked, and the water very rapid, and there were some dangerous 
obstructions in the way. On the morning of the third day, we found 
ourselves surrounded with ice. We lay in a cove where the water was 
still, and the ice was about an inch thick. We broke away the ice and 
pushed into the stream, and descended the rapids without injury. 

“Hitherto my age and infirmities had exempted me from exposing 
myself to the water, but I was now obliged to assist, for sometimes it 
took two or three boat’s crews to get one over a ripple. I was thus 
exposed two days in succession, sometimes in the water half an hour at 
a time, and sometimes up to my middle. On the fourth night after we 
started, there came a heavy rain, and raised the river five feet perpen- 
dicularly. The storm terminated with snow, which was five or six inches 
deep. The velocity of the current was now much increased, which 
greatly facilitated our passage to Conawango creek. Here were a num- 
ber of large rafts of boards and timber ready to set off. Their owners 
were depending on men who might be coming down in boats, to help 
them work their rafts. It was moreover an advantage to a boat to join 
a raft, for they got along much faster, and the raft men had the privi- 
lege of cooking, and sleeping under cover, in the boat. 

“A Mr. Woodworth had two large rafts, with which he was bound 
to Maysville, Kentucky. Mr. Abbott’s boat joined to one of those rafts, 
and our boat to the other. It was Mr. Woodworth’s design to join all 
together when we got into the Ohio. 

“Our pilot had the misfortune to run our raft on to Deadman’s 
ripple, fifteen miles below Pittsburgh, about an hour before day light. 
The other raft was at that time some distance ahead. Our raft was 
swung round by the stream and completely shut our boat in on the head 
of the island. The water was fast falling, and it was with difficulty we 
got off our boat. After some hours labor, we proceeded on and came up 
with Woodworth’s raft and Abbott's boat, at Beaver creek, thirty miles 
from Pittsburg. The Ohio had fallen ten feet since the last rain, and the 
ice was increasing very fast. Two young men, who were going down in 
a skiff, very gladly joined our raft, and their skiff was of great service 
to us. By the time we got to Steubenville, seventy-three miles from Pitts- 
burg, the river was almost covered with ice. I was under the necessity 
of landing at Steubenville, to purchase a book called the navigator. 

“The river was so much obstructed with ice we had some difficulty 
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in landing, and much greater in coming up with our raft again, which 
we did not effect in some hours. Our raft at length became entirely un- 
manageable in despite of all we could do, it would turn about in the 
river, and the broken ice would pile up two or three feet thick upon the 
raft when it swung around. 

“At length we were driven on the Kentucky shore, in the night. 
We were all very much alarmed at the terrific rumbling of the raft 
against the ice and the shore. The ice was in many places piled three or 
four feet thick on the shore, and sometimes the large sheets of ice, con- 
taining three or four, and sometimes even ten acres, would rush against 
the raft with a tremendous crash. Fortunately for us, the boats were 
frozen fast to the raft and the ice on the side where the boats were, was 
much firmer than elsewhere. 


“In the morning we succeeded in making fast to the shore, but were 
soon broken away again by the ice. At length Mr. Burke, a lawyer, 
came down to the shore, and advised us to fall a large sycamore tree 
into the river, a little above our raft, in order to turn away the ice. In 
this we succeeded, and had a safe harbor, where we lay several days 
until the ice had chiefly ran out of the river. By this time the raft had 
grounded; we then took our boats, and in about three days we landed 
at New Richmond, twenty miles above Cincinnati, and ten miles from 
Batavia, whither we were bound.” 

Here ends the part of the Sherburne narrative with which we are 
concerned at the moment. We might, did space permit, follow him 
through his Ohio sojourn until in January 1823 he commends himself 
to God and begins the long trek back home to New England. He re- 
turned again to Ohio for a brief visit in 1826. 

Our diarist lived on until 1831, dying in his native New Hamp- 
shire in the sixty-sixth year of his age. He was an excellent example of 
our early church militant, could pull an oar, wield an axe and was an 
adept with the rifle. But he was perhaps most at home in the long-room 
of some frontier tavern expounding to a group of trappers and emigrants 
the beauties of those gospels in which he found his greatest satisfaction. 





PAINTING IN PITTSBURGH FROM THE FRONTIER 
SETTLEMENT TO THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


WALTER READ HOVEY* 


T is a happy quality of painting that it can make vivid for the observer 
es cares to speculate, not only the physical appearance of things, 
but their implications in terms of feelings about them. If modern paint- 
ing has so far departed from the world of tangibility that it only portrays 
a desire or an illusion we may still find much pleasure in the documen- 
tary painting of the past, which more than any photograph expresses 
significant attitudes. In the early painting of Pittsburgh one is struck 
by the overwhelming delight in the beauty of one’s surroundings. This 
sense of belonging to an environment is what gives meaning to later 
scenes depicting social conditions and the industrial development. The 
nineteenth century painting of Pittsburgh furnishes a unique and beau- 
tiful cross section of a vital phase of American life. 


The earliest existing oil painting known to have been done in the 
city is now owned by the Darlington Memorial Library in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. It is by George Beck and was probably painted in 
1806 for General John Wilkins. It gives a misty but somewhat detailed 
view of the city from the south side -of the Monongahela River and 
greatly exaggerates the grandeur of the setting. Beck belonged to a not 
inconsiderable group of artists who were trained in England and came 
to America about the turn of the century. They were not averse to doing 
scenes for china decoration and to painting picturesque views for publi- 
cation in folio form. One of the finest of such publications was done 
in aquatint from drawings by Joshua Shaw who traveled extensively in 
this country. The announcement for his series says that they contain 
“all the varieties of the sublime.” Shaw had exhibited in the Royal 
Academy and met Benjamin West in Bath in 1807. He probably came 
to Pittsburgh about 1825 when he did the delicate sketch of the Salt 


Works on Saw Mill Run now owned by Carnegie Institute. 


What is probably the earliest existing drawing of Pittsburgh must 
be credited to a German artist, Lewis Brandt, who stopped in Pittsburgh 
in 1790 while on his way to explore the possibilities in colonizing lands 


* Dr. Hovey is director of the Fine Arts Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. He is a collector, teacher, author, engaged in 
many activities, and is presenily a member of the Art Committee 
for the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Celebration.—Ed. 
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along the Mississippi River. A copper line engraving was later made 
from his drawing and it has been much reproduced. 


With the opening up of the west, Pittsburgh of course ceased to be 
a frontier yet it comes as something of a surprise to discover that a Mrs. 
Gibson from Philadelphia came here on her wedding trip in 1817. A 
drawing which she made at that time was later reproduced by lithog- 
raphy and gives a charming view of the point with the old hip-roofed 
Court House in 1794 much in evidence. I believe the couple went on 
down the river on a flat boat. The pleasure of such transportation, now 
as outmoded as the rickshaw, must have been considerable in spite of 
the discomforts and wearisome stretches. George Catlin, famous for his 
paintings of the American Indian, visited Pittsburgh on several occa- 
sions and possibly when he had an exhibition here in 1833, he did the 
drawing of a flatboat which was exhibited at the Henry Clay Frick 
Fine Arts Department on the occasion of an exhibition entitled “Pitts- 
burgh and Its Rivers” held in 1948. In that same exhibition there was 
a painting which gives amazing evidence of the establishment of an 
elegant way of life along the upper Ohio by the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. It represents a county seat overlooking the river and the 
S. S. Washington passing by. The scene may have been near Wheeling, 
West Virginia, where the Washington was built in 1824. 


The first local painter of significance was James Reid Lambdin 
who was born here in 1807. He studied in Philadelphia and acquired a 
considerable reputation for his portraits. No less important was his influ- 
ence on the city in the field of culture and especially in assisting Russell 
Smith, a young Scottish lad, to become an artist. Smith’s paintings of 
the local scene—the Aqueduct, Block House, Salt Works—romanticize 
the coming industrial age which by the 1830's was well under way. It 
was about this time that he left for Philadelphia and for a more sophis- 
ticated environment where the spell of the European romantic move- 
ment was to bring about that unfortunate separation between art and 
life which has too often dominated American taste. 


Pittsburgh, like so many American cities, suffered from a great 
conflagration and the lurid excitement of the destructive flames was a 
popular theme for artists. A thrilling statement of the fire of 1845 was 
done by William C. Wall in several panels. Although born in England 
the artist would seem to have been locally trained. He has created the 
finest kind of drama without artificiality or ostentation in paintings 
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owned by the Pennsylvania Room of the Carnegie Library and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles J. Rosenbloom. 


An important shipbuilding industry flourished here during the mid- 
century period and brought with it not only skilled workmen but artists. 
The elaborate river boats had to be decorated. Emil Bott, who had stud- 
ied in Dusseldorf, carried out such commissions from about 1849 to 
1870. A door panel painted by him and now owned by Henry Oliver 
Rea shows one of the barges, made to bring iron ore from the deposits in 
Missouri, at dock in front of the company offices on Water Street. 


Pittsburgh’s most famous artist, David G. Blythe, also came here in 
connection with the shipbuilding industry. His sad, erratic life is well- 
known and as a painter of genre, civil war subjects and satire he holds a 
unique position in American art. Although much of his work is coarse 
and lacking in rich color he rose at times to great heights of execution 
in both drawing and painting. A self-portrait with the sculptor Isaac 
Broome in front of Gillespie’s store in 1865 and a small landscape pos- 
sibly showing the house of his friend Stephen Foster reveal his great 
versatility. Both were in the exhibition of the Henry Clay Frick Fine 
Arts Department held at Carnegie Institute in 1956. 

Because of the approaching bicentennial celebration for which 
artists were invited to paint imaginary scenes of old Pittsburgh, an 
anonymous painting of Fort Duquesne owned by the Richard King 
Mellon Foundation holds much interest. It might well have been exe- 
cuted in 1854 as an imaginary representation of the scene 100 years 
earlier. 


A few interesting landscapes by amateur artists exist from the sec- 
ond half of the century, but they are greatly overshadowed by the works 
of a small sophisticated group of European-trained men who had estab- 
lished for themselves an American Barbizon setting at Scalp Level near 
Johnstown. Of these George Hetzel, who taught at the Pittsburgh 
School of Design, was outstanding. There was also Jasper H. Lawman 
who had studied with Couture, Eugene Poole, and Joseph R. Wood- 
well. Mr. Woodwell later traveled with his daughter, Mrs. James D. 
Hailman, also an accomplished artist, to scenic spots in America which 
he rendered with the force and charm of the French landscape tradition. 

Something of the impressionistic use of light which marks the 
French school colored the work of the Lithuanian, Aaron Gorson, 
whose paintings of the steel mills here were very popular at the begin- 
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ning of this century. It might well be said that he missed greatness by 
repeating a popular formula too often. 

With John Kane who loved to paint the mills and the rivers, great- 
ness came after his death. It is, however, to the credit of Pittsburgh that 
he attracted much attention at the annual shows of the Associated Artists 
of Pittsburgh. He loved the city and it is the sincerity of his feeling, 
the puzzlement and wonder of creating even in working over a color 
print or photograph which sometimes gives his work a touch of genius. 
The culture of a city lies not in its conscious propaganda, not in its 
schools and institutions, but rather in the hearts and attitudes of its 
citizens which alone are within the realm of art. 


BUCHANAN AND WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1856 
ROBERT E. CARLSON* 


a James Buchanan is the only native-born Pennsylvanian 
to serve his country “in the highest office in the gift of the people,” 
practically no work has been done to demonstrate the reaction of Penn- 
sylvania’s western counties to his candidacy, campaign, and eventual 
election. Among the fifteen counties along the western strip, nine cast 
Republican majorities in the 1856 Presidential election, five cast Demo- 
cratic majorities, and one a Democratic plurality; over-all the total 
Republican vote exceeded the Democratic by only about 8,500 out of 
the almost 105,000 votes cast for these two parties.! In view of the 
closeness, one could logically expect a variety of editorial opinion about 
Buchanan and the Democratic Party among representative newspapers 
from these counties. 


During the weeks before March 4, 1856, when the Pennsylvania 
Democratic State Convention met at Harrisburg, only occasional atten- 
tion was given to the jockeying going on in the national political arena. 
More than any other, the Erie Gazette was interested in these prelimi- 
naries and did not hesitate to throw some well-aimed barbs at the Demo- 
crats. On January 3, it launched this campaign by hitting at both Doug- 
las and Buchanan. The editors described Douglas as not wanting to 
stand in the way of anyone else for the nomination, not only because he 
was too modest for that but also because he was sick—a throat that was 
sore ever since he had advocated the Nebraska bill. In contrast, it be- 
lieved Buchanan was “quite willing to try his heels,” this a somewhat 
different course from that previously steered by him. The Gazette 
nicely explained this alteration in attitude with the words—“Distance 
may lend enchantment to the view’—alluding to Buchanan's current 
assignment as Minister to Great Britain. But with tongue in cheek, it 


* Dr. Carlson, an Assistant Professor of History in the University of 
Pittsburgh, read this paper on October 27, 1956, at the annual meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Historical Association held at York. This article is an 
enlargement of his “Pittsburgh Newspaper Reaction to James Buchanan 
and the Democratic Party in 1856” which appeared in volume 39, number 
2 of this magazine. 


1 The fifteen counties were Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, 
Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Fayette, Greene, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren, Washington, and Westmoreland. The statistics are from W. 
Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots, 1836-1892, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 
1955. 
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still asked, “Which shall it, be?” but then quickly added, “Don’t all 
speak at once.”? 

Two weeks later it openly challenged its neighbor, the Erie Weekly 
Observer, to take a stand on the several candidates; this the latter 
promptly did. The Observer announced in no uncertain terms, “We 
support Mr. Buchanan because we believe him to be a Democrat, and 
as such, is willing the people, who emigrate to Kansas . . . shall decide 
the question of slavery . . . as to them seems best. That is Democracy, 
as we understand it, in its broadest sense.” The Gazette got what it 
wanted and throughout late January and February did its best to bait the 
Observer by berating the “House of Lancaster” and belittling the Demo- 
cratic Party’s chances in November. Even though the Gazette recog- 
nized Buchanan as the one most likely to be nominated by the Demo- 
crats, it had decided in the meantime, “. . . it matters little who is nomi- 
nated.” It based this on the belief that the Anti-Administration party 
would bring out a candidate “of the right stamp” who would be con- 
cerned with the welfare of both North and South alike and who would 
decidedly oppose “aggressive Human Slavery.”* Certainly Sterrett and 
Gara, the Gazette’s editors, revealed more than an average amount of 
political acumen in tying the campaign to its one major issue—that of 
slavery extension. 

In Pittsburgh, only the Morning Post devoted any considerable 
space to the early season maneuvering; with some forthrightness it an- 
nounced itself firmly and squarely in Buchanan’s camp. The Post, in 
its lead editorial of February 26, called Buchanan “the favorite son of 
Pennsylvania”; further it was sure he could “poll an unprecedented 
large vote in the old Keystone State” not only because his principles 
were well-known but also, and this was important, because he stood 
clear of “many of the recent disturbing issues.” All these made one 
thing clear to the Post: “He will be the next President if nominated.”> 

When the Democratic State Convention met, it gave 126 of its 132 
votes to Buchanan and thereby instructed Pennsylvania’s delegates to 
the Cincinnati Convention to use every means to win the nomination 
for him. Naturally, the Democratic newspapers were delighted with the 


2 “For the Presidency,” Erie Gazette, January 3, 1856. 

3 “Once for All,” Erie Weekly Observer, January 19, 1856. (Hereafter 
cited as Erie Observer). 

4 “Democratic Nominee,” Erie Gazette, February 28, 1856. 

5 “James Buchanan,” Pittsburgh Morning Post, February 26, 1856. 
(Hereafter cited as Pittsburgh Post). 
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outcome. The Pittsburgh Post headlined its lead editorial of Marsh 15 
“James Buchanan” and placed his name at the head of its column. To 
justify its stand, it claimed it had taken into consideration the unanimity 
of Pennsylvania's choice, the fact that the State was entitled to a candi- 
date after sixty-seven years of Presidential elections, and the belief that 
Buchanan was “the most available and the most unobjectionable” of all 
possible candidates.® 


Although somewhat more subdued in its presentation, the Craw- 
ford Democrat was equally as pleased with the Convention’s action. 
Because it had supported Buchanan for the Presidency for eighteen 
years, it raised his name to the head of its column “with great pleasure.” 
It too followed a pattern of justification that was common with other 
Democratic organs—it noted Buchanan’s “eminent ability and his great 
moral worth” and it observed that the Presidency was an honor “justly 
due to the Keystone State.”” Of course, the Erie Observer joined the 
move to congratulate Pennsylvania’s standard bearer. In its words, “Mr. 
3uchanan is a wise and cautious statesman, as well as an experienced 
politician. No other man who has been so much in action on the public 
stage of life, who has mingled so much in the turmoil of partisan war- 
fare as Mr. Buchanan, can point to a history so free from blemish, to a 
career so brilliant with points of patriotic interest.” Then, with a flour- 
ish, the Observer claimed, “Mr. Buchanan has never yet made one [a 
blunder] in his long public career. He is too wise—too circumspect.”® 


With this kind of bait, the Anti-Administration editors could 
hardly fail to reply. The Daily Pittsburgh Gazette sneered at the Con- 
vention because it had given its delegates no second choice of nominee 
— “...they must be for Buchanan first, last and all the time,” it 
wrote. But the platform adopted at Harrisburg was even more galling 
to this paper—it “. . . is all that South Carolina and the foreign allies of 
the democracy could desire.” In a similar vein, the Warren Mail ob- 
served that the policies of the Pierce Administration would be continued 
for another four years if the Democrats won in 1856. Should this hap- 


6 The editors portrayed Buchanan as “...a member of Congress, Sena- 
tor, Secretary of State and Foreign Minister” who “has ranked with the 
foremost men of this nation in ability and statesmanship; and is thor- 
oughly conversant with the duties of all branches of our public service and 
all the details of our foreign relations.” 

7 “Our Ticket,” Crawford Democrat, March 11, 1856. 

8 “Buchanan and Dallas,” Erie Observer, April 5, 1856. 

9 Daily Pittsburgh Gazette, March 11, 1856. (Hereafter cited as Pitts- 
burgh Gazette). 
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pen, the Mail considered the ruin of the nation as inevitable and looked 
on civil war and a “most fearful carnage” as a distinct likelihood. As if 
to predict the future, and this with an air of finality, the Mail warned, 
“In the election of Buchanan on a Democratic platform, we would have 
nothing to hope, and much to fear.”!° Like the others, the Washington 
Weekly Reporter shadow boxed with the Harrisburg platform, particu- 
larly because it endorsed the Pierce Administration and the Nebraska 
bill. The Reporter's most telling blow was one thrown in disgust, when 
it said, referring to the platform, “. . . it is not to be wondered at, as 
Democracy must sustain the actions of its men; be they good, bad, or 


indiffereat.”! 


Between the State and National Democratic Conventions the vari- 
ous editors continued their war of words, with the Democratic Party, its 
expected platform, and its several leading candidates each coming for a 
share of the praise and criticism. On occasion, as if to vary the ap- 
proach, the editors battled one another. Most outspoken in its support 
of Buchanan and regular in its reports was the Pittsburgh Post. On 
March 24 it launched its own campaign by telling its readers, “The 
People have evidently got tired of the isms. They want principles—a 
settled and national policy; and they are coming up most encouragingly 
to the support of the only party that has them. The current runs 
strongly in favor of the Democracy now.” Two days later, the Post went 
so far as to boast that both Republicans and Know-Nothings dreaded 
“the very name of James Buchanan.” As evidence of this fear, it claimed 
the opposition presses were “diligently circulating predictions, rumors, 
calculations” to demonstrate that Buchanan could not receive the nomi- 
nation. But these efforts, rather than being the fact, were “the devices 
of those who have but little hope in any event, and none if James 
Buchanan is the Democratic candidate.” !2 


By the middle of April, some of the other papers had joined in the 
game, particularly those that had some ax to grind. The Erie Gazette 
“gave up” on Buchanan when it learned he believed the Nebraska bill 
was the only basis on which the slavery-extension question could be set- 
tled. For the purposes of argument, the Gazette declared war on Penn- 
sylvania’s favorite and did not waste any words—to it, Buchanan was 


10 “Candidates and Their Principles,” Warren Mail, March 15, 1856. 

11 “Democratic State Convention,” Washington Weekly Reporter, March 
12, 1856. (Herefater cited as Washington Reporter). 

12 “Presidential Candidates,” Pittsburgh Post, March 26, 1856. 
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committed “. . . to the policy of PIERCE, DOUGLAS, ACHISON, 
and the ‘Border Ruffians’ generally [which] put him beyond the hope 
of redemption. He has thrown himself fell swoop into the arms of the 
South, swallowing all their doctrines and endorsing all their aggres- 
sions, and there let him remain. ‘Ephraim is joined to idols, let him 
alone’.”!3 With the same object in view but using more deliberate and 
well-chosen words, the Warren Mail also struck at Buchanan’s stand on 
slavery extension. To it, if Buchanan was going to be the “exponent of 
Demacracy,” the people of America would witness another Pierce in the 
White House who would be “the foe of humanity and freedom for the 
territories, and the hope of Slavery extension and Slavery domin- 
ion. . . .”14 

None of the papers was more straightforward in criticizing 
Buchanan and his party than the Pittsburgh Gazette. This paper, which 
daily ran the “Republican Declaration of Principles Adopted by the 
Pittsburgh Convention” at the head of its columns, took great delight in 
embarrassing its opponents. On April 23 it decided that the leading 
object of the Buchanan Democrats of Pennsylvania was to convince the 
South that their favorite would descend as low at the feet of slavery as 
Pierce and Douglas in his bid for Southern votes. Five days later, it 
sarcastically informed its readers, “Mr. Buchanan at this moment defi- 
nitely stands before the country as a leading candidate of the pro-Slav- 
ery Democracy, and so embodying i in himself all that is most obnoxious 
in Locofocoism, all that is most hateful in subserviency to the demands 
of slavery for the sake of spoils and power of office. . . .”!> Then, after 
Buchanan had returned from London and made speeches in several 
Eastern cities, the Gazette decided it was time to offer some advice to 
the Democrats—“If Mr. Buchanan has descended to such drivel as 
this, the Cincinnati Convention cannot kill him off too soon for his 
own good.” But the Pittsburgh Post naturally saw these speeches in a 
different light; it believed “. . . as long as we act on such great and 
glorious principles [as Buchanan gave them in one speech in Philadel- 
phia dealing with foreign policy], we are sure always to be in the 
right.” 16 


13 “We Give Him Up,” Erie Gazette, April 10, 1856. 

14 “Modern Democracy,” Warren Mail, April 19, 1856. 
15 “The Ebo-shin Democracy,” Pittsburgh Gazette, April 23, 1856. The 
item of April 28 was a part of an editorial decrying the support given 
Buchanan by the North American, an old Whig newspaper in Philadelphia. 
16 Pittsburgh Gazette, May 14, 1856; Pittsburgh Post, April 29, 1856. 
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Just before the Cincinnati Convention met, the Crawford Demo- 
crat introduced another subject in its columns, of interest in 1856 but 
perhaps even moreso because of its parallel a century later—a Presi- 
dential candidate’s health, in this instance, Buchanan’s. Buchanan had 
taken many opportunities, both in speeches and letters, to comment on 
his age and health and their relation to the Presidency. In one of these 
speeches, just before going abroad in 1853, he told guests at an informal 
dinner in Washington, “. . .it is a melancholy spectacle to see old men 
struggling in the political arena for the honors and offices of this world, 
as though it were to be their everlasting abode.”!7 He dwelt on this 
same subject a year later in a letter to his good friend, John Thomson 
Mason; here he wrote, “. . . 1 was 63 years of age on the 23d April last, 
& should I be elected President, I would be nearly three score & ten 
before the completion of the term. . . . the Presidency . . . is ‘a crown of 
thorns’ . . . it is not worth what it costs. Its labors & anxieties have be- 
come so great as to destroy the best constitutions of younger men than 
myself.”!8 By the end of 1855, however, he was caught between the 
realities of his health and an ambition to become President. This time 
he wrote from London to Miss Harriet Lane, “You speak to me con- 
cerning the Presidency. You of all other persons best know that even if 
there were no other cogent reasons, the state of my health is not such 
as would enable me to undergo the intense anxiety & fatigue incident 
to wearing that crown of thorns. Of course I wish nothing said about 
the state of my health.”!9 Perhaps James E. McFarland, editor of the 
Crawford Democrat, wanted only to assure his readers of Buchanan’s 
good health and fine physical condition when he pictured Buchanan on 
May 13 as “.. . a hale, vigorous man, and although he does not still pos- 
sess the elasticity and strength of manhood, his physical powers have not 
suffered so much as might have been expected from the encroachment 
of age. All his friends say—and they certainly ought to know—that he 
never looked better.”2° 


17 Among those present at the dinner were William L. Marcy, Jefferson 

Davis, and Caleb Cushing; Buchanan’s remarks with respect to age and 
public office were pointed in the direction of Marcy. The speech is re- 
ported in George Ticknor Curtis, Life of James Buchanan, 2 vols., New 
York, Harpers, 1883, II, 80. 

18 Buchanan to Hon. Jno. Thomson Mason, London, May 30, 1854, in 
John Bassett Moore, ed, The Works of James Buchanan, Comprising His 
Speeches, State Papers, and Private Correspondence, 12 vols, Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1908-1911, IX, 203-204. 

19 This letter, dated November 9, 1855, is in Moore, IX, 457-458. 

20 “Mr. Buchanan at Home,” Crawford Democrat, May 13, 1856. 
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When Buchanan and John C. Breckenridge of Kentucky were 
nominated by the Democrats at Cincinnati, the newspapers of Pennsy]- 
vania’s western strip reacted in keeping with their political slant. Again 
pro-Democratic papers such as the Pittsburgh Post, the Crawford Demo- 
crat, and the Erie Observer were among the first to proclaim the good 
news. The Post, without waiting, called Buchanan and Breckenridge 
“Our Nominees” and claimed, “Never was a nomination more promptly 
and cordially responded to all over the land. . . .” Further, it expected 
every state except Vermont and Massachusetts to cast its electoral vote 
for the Democratic ticket, primarily because Buchanan offered peace 
and repose along with security and confidence. In contrast and perhaps 
because it knew the Democratic ticket would have a hard time winning 
its county, the Crawford Democrat was primarily interested in the local 
effect of the nominations. It reported to its readers, with an obvious 
effort to persuade them, “We never saw so much interest manifested to 
know the decision of a National Convention. . . . In our own county 

. hundreds will now flock to the Democratic standard who have re- 
cently faltered, and we confidently hope to record an old fashioned 
Democratic majority in November. . . .’-! Sloan & Moore of the Erie 
Observer, could not find words enough to praise the nominees; in fact, 
they appeared to deliver the equivalent of a sermon for their lead edi- 
torial. Starting with the belief that the people knew Buchanan could 

. never lend himself to the mad ambition that seeks to divide the 
Union by exciting sectional jealousies, and creating factional animosi- 
ties,” the Observer preached that only Buchanan could unite so “many 
elements of the glorious Past with the high and holy aspirations that 
crowd upon the mind in contemplating the promising Future.”?? 


21 “The Nominations,” Crawford Democrat, June 10, 1856. Apparently 
McFarland could not contain his enthusiasm. In this lead editorial, he 
continued his praise of the nomination of Buchanan: “Our friends were 
all joyous—all breathed freer, believing the great battle was safe in the 
future with Pennsylvania’s favorite son for our standard-bearer. The 
Democracy will now go into the contest with cheerful spirits and buoyant 
hopes. We have a candidate of whom the State is justly proud.” 

22 “The Nominations: Buchanan and Breckenridge!” Erie Observer, 
June 14, 1856. 
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As one might expect, the papers with an Anti-Administration edi- 
torial page found it difficult to swallow all this. The Pittsburgh Gazette 
at first thought both Buchanan and the Democratic ticket would “be 
very easy to beat,” but later it reversed its field. After some serious con- 
sideration, it looked for “one of the closest and best contested struggles 
ever seen” in the state. In spite of this indecision, it bluntly announced 
on June 11, “. . . we intend to contest the election with Mr. Buchanan 
in his own State, and . . . we intend to use all honorable means to defeat 
him. Although a Pennsylvanian, he stands on a platform opposed to the 
honor, the welfare, the liberty, and the integrity of this State, and in 
that position he is unworthy of the suffrages of her people.”23 This was 
a clear-cut declaration of war. 

In somewhat of a no man’s land between the extremities of the 
city’s Post and the Gazette, Pittsburgh’s official paper, the Daily Dis- 
patch, announced it was both pleased with and surprised at the Demo- 
cratic Party’s nominations. However, its pleasure stemmed more from 
the fact that Buchanan was a Pennsylvanian than from an endorsement 
of the Party’s principles. Likewise, it looked favorably on the selection 
of Breckenridge, but again only because he was the least of several evils 
when compared with others, such as John A. Quitman or Jefferson 
Davis, who could have received the nomination. It judiciously summed 
up its position with a statement that could well have been studied by 
Republicans and Know-Nothings alike—“The ticket is certainly a strong 
one—and it will require union, and great care in the choice of candi 
dates by its opponents, to defeat it.”2+ 

Elsewhere those papers supporting the Republican Party attacked 
Buchanan and the opposition party from a variety of vantage points. 
The Beaver County Argus called Buchanan a man of little force of char- 
acter who had been floating on the party current and was seeking only 
“the place of greatest political safety” as his destination. Perhaps among 
all the papers in the Western counties the Argus came closer than any 
in spotlighting one of Buchanan’s most glaring weaknesses—“It is not, 
nor will it be alleged by us, that he is a bad man, but his antecedents 
prove him too weak to defend, long, his own views. It has almost be- 
come a constitutional habit, with him, to waive them and adopt those 


23 “Will Buchanan Carry Pennsylvania,” Pittsburgh Gazette, June 11, 1856. 
24 Pittsburgh Daily Dispatch, June 7, 1856. 
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of his political fellows, when his own or the interests of his party 
require it.”25 

Other editors played the same game in dwelling on Buchanan's 
shortcomings in their lead editorials following the June nominations. 
The Warren Mail described the Democratic candidate as a man of unex- 
ceptional character but not of first class ability.” Because it thought of 
him as “careful, politic and pliable,” the Mail decided that Buchanan 
“never was and never will be a real leader,” primarily because of these 
faults. In the Mail's opinion, Buchanan had “been on about all sides 
of all questions and all parties. . . .”26 


Again it was the Erie Gazette, among all the Republican sheets, 
that showed the most skill in extending left-handed compliments to the 
opposition. It called Buchanan “. . . a gentleman of admitted moral 
worth and intellectual ability . . . [whose] private character . . . is fair, 
while his talents and acquirements are, at least, very respectable.” But 
this was enough by way of praise for the Gazette. It too looked on the 
Democratic candidate as a “timid, time-serving politician, usually exhib- 
iting a want of boldness and nerve. . . .”27 

Although slavery extension was the central question in the cam- 
paign Cand got most of the editorial space in the sheets), other issues 
were discussed. In one instance, Buchanan gave the Republican papers 
some ready-made ammunition. Just a few days after the nominating 
convention adjourned, Buchanan made a speech in which he identified 
himself with the platform recently drafted; he said, “I have been placed 
upon a platform of which I most heartily approve, and that can speak 
for me. Being the representative of the great Democratic party, and not 
simply James Buchanan, I must square my conduct according to the 
platform of that party, and insert no new plank, nor take one from it.” 
The Pittsburgh Gazette was infuriated. It called the pronouncement 
“too explicit for doubt” and painted Buchanan in the worst light possible 
—“the mere creature of the party which nominated him,” and again, “the 
obedient tool of the Slavocracy which dictated the platform,” and finally 


25 “The Democratic Nominee,” Beaver County Argus, June 18, 1856. 
26 “Democratic Nominations,” Warren Mail, June 14, 1856. 

27 “Democratic Nominees,” Erie Gazette, June 12, 1856. Sterrett and 
Gara told their readers that they opposed Buchanan “.. . for the reason 
that his course and policy met the approbation of neither our judgment 
nor conscience.” 
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“a man changed into a thing, a thing to be used and trampled upon.”** 
The Daily Commercial Journal of Pittsburgh made its voice heard by 
calling this speech “one of the most fatal mistakes ever made by a poli- 
tician.” The same sentiments were expressed by the Warren Mail 
which now referred to Buchanan as “a black cockade old Federal fogy 
who has not a drop of Democratic blood in his veins.”° 

From time to time the several newspapers introduced other elements 
from Buchanan’s past and present, in some cases to support him, in 
others to condemn him. There was the perplexing question whether he 
was a national or a sectional nominee; naturally the Democratic organs 
supported the former view. The Pittsburgh Post wrote, “No fault can 
be found with him, except that he is a national man in principles 
he will stand by the Union and the Constitution, and all the best inter- 
ests of his whole country.” But the Warren Mail and the Washington 
Reporter saw it in a different light. The Mail insisted that Buchanan 
owed his nomination to the South and, if elected, would owe that elec- 
tion to the South; in its opinion, “He is now bound hand and foot to the 
Slave-breeding interest and can not resist it if he would.” The Reporter 
was even more positive; it claimed, “. . . if Mr. Buchanan is not a sec- 
tional candidate we are very much at a loss where to look for one.”3° 


Buchanan’s past came back to plague him on more than one occa- 
sion during the campaign. Because he had made a speech on July 4 
1815, in which he said, “. . . we ought to drive from our shores foreign 
influences and cherish exclusively American feeling . . . ,” the Wash- 
ington Reporter called him the oldest living Know-Nothing. His sup- 
posed role in the “bargain and sale” slander : involving Henry Clay and 
the Presidency in 1824 was frequently cast up to him, but because no 


28 “The Issue as Presented by Mr. Buchanan,” Pittsburgh Gazette, June 
14, 1856; and again on June 23, 1856. The Gazette did not stop with just 
this; it further insisted “. . . men have looked upon Mr. Buchanan as 
something besides a partizan, turn away with disgust from the subservient 
instrument of that same Oligarchy which has rendered the Administration 
of Franklin Pierce a by-word and a reproach. The open avowals of the 
Democratic candidate show the boldness and confidence of our adversaries, 
but we trust that the effect will be a closer union of all their opponents, 
and a determined and vigorous effort to give success to the Right. If 
we unite our broken ranks, and strike for Freedom and Humanity, the 
cause of our country will be gloriously triumphant.” This editorial was 
copied by the Washington Reporter in its issue of July 16, 1856. 

29 “No Longer James Buchanan,” Warren Mail, July 5, 1856. 

30 “A Pennsylvania President?’ Pittsburgh Post, July 10, 1856; “Mr. 
Buchanan and the South,” Warren Mail, August 30, 1856; Washington Re- 
porter, June 25, 1856. 
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one could come to any valid conclusions about it, it meant little more 
than another subject for argument. Next, while speaking in the Senate 
on January 22, 1840, Buchanan made a statement regarding the wages 
of labor which was construed by some papers as favoring ten cents as 
the wage for a day’s work; from this came the “Ten-Cent Jimmy” nick- 
name that stuck with him during the campaign. The Washington Re- 
porter was sufficiently rankled over the 54°40’ or fight issue in Oregon 
to deride it as one of the many brilliant examples of Buchanan’s diplom- 
acy. It insisted that in January, 1846, Buchanan had declared for all of 
Oregon but when the slaveholding South deplored the possibility of war 
over the boundary line, he then retreated and subsequently proceeded 
to “completely fizzle out.” Because of his role in framing and adhering 
to the Ostend Manifesto in 1854, the Pittsburgh Gazette could readily 
see the United States carrying out a “ruffian policy” in robbing Spain of 
Cuba and involving this nation ‘n war “with half the world” should 
Buchanan be elected.?! 

There was a lighter side to the campaign as well. Some papers por- 
trayed Buchanan as a great benefactor of his fellow man while others 
claimed just the opposite. The Pittsburgh Post reminded its readers of 
Buchanan’s $500 gift to Pittsburgh in 1845 for the relief of the sufferers 
from the great fire and his donation of $4,000 to the city of Lancaster 
in 1849 “for the relief of poor and indigent females.” To this paper, 
“such is the man that the black republicans malign and slander and 
would consign to infamy. . . .”32 But the Pittsburgh Gazette wanted its 
subscribers to remember — Buchanan bought votes in Lancaster by 
being a “hail fellow well met” and by leaving ten dollars on the bar to 
buy drinks for the house. Again, it quoted from a letter of 1846 in which 
Buchanan denied being a resident of Lancaster at the time (ostensibly 
to avoid certain personal taxes levied there); it wondered “. . . if a man 
who thus sneaks off from the payment of his just taxes” could properly 
call on voters to support him on the basis of state pride.?? 


After the usual pleas for getting out the vote, warnings against 
frauds, calls to the “Buck and Breck” Clubs and the Fremont Clubs to 


form Vigilance Committees to keep unauthorized persons from the polls, 


31 “540 40’ or Fight!” Washington Reporter, August 13, 1856; “The 
Highwayman’s Plea!” Pittsburgh Gazette, August 30, 1856. 

32 “Buchanan and Pittsburgh,” Pittsburgh Post, June 14, 1856; “Buchan- 
an’s Charities,’ September 1, 1856. 

33 “The Wheatland Grog Question,” Pittsburgh Gazette, August 16, 1856; 
“Meanness,” September 4, 1856. 
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most of the papers made their pre-election predictions and waited for the 
results. When it became evident not only that Buchanan had carried 
Pennsylvania (he polled 230,700 votes out of 460,386, the remainder 
split between Fremont and Fillmore) but also had won the election, 
each paper gave appropriate editorial space in proportion to its politics. 
The Crawford Democrat called it “a glorious victory” and the Pittsburgh 
Post guaranteed its readers that “peace will reign while he bears rule” 
and further plugged the theme that Buchanan’s Administration would 
become one of justice and honor as well as of peace and prosperity.*+ 
The Erie Observer could not contain its joy; topping its lead editorial of 
November 8 were five banner headlines—“Let the Bird Fly,” 
“The Great and Glorious Result,” “Truth and Justice have Triumphed,” 
“The Union and Constitution have been Sustained,” “Buchanan Is 
Elected by the People.” To the Observer, the election results were sure 
to “send a thrill of pleasure and exultation to the heart of every Na 
tional man. 4 


On the other side, there was little praise or applause. The Erie 
Gazette predicted Buchanan would pursue a vascillating course between 
the extremes represented by Jefferson Davis on the one hand and 
Stephen A. Douglas on the other. In contrast, the Beaver Argus expected 
little more than a policy in strict conformity with the South’s demands; 
further it was sure Kansas would be admitted as a slave state and then 
Cuba annexed for more slave states. By way of emphasis, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette wondered “what Mr. Buchanan will make against the Southern 
fire-eaters who have him in hand.” Significantly this sheet was one of 
the few that made any real effort to explain the election results; it was 
pertinent both in 1856 as it was again a century later: 

The Democratic leaders simply saw what was patent to 
every vision, that these [Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Indiana] were the three doubtful States of the north, and 
they concentrated their efforts accordingly. In this they dif- 
fered from our Own leaders, including those who had the 
management of the National Campaign, who were so blind 
as not to be able to see this plain fact. They stubbornly re- 


fused to regard Pennsylvania as the battle-field, and wasted 
their efforts on States which did not need them.35 


Finally, better than any other, the Daily Commercial Journal saw this 
election i in its true light. Admitting that the anti-Slavery forces had lost 
for the moment, but sure that their principles were undying, the Journal 


34 “Pennsylvania,” Pittsburgh Post, November 7, 1856. 
35 “The Generalship,” Pittsburgh Gazette, November 11, 1856. 
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rightly reasoned that a blow had been struck “. . . which begins a war 
that cannot cease to wage until Slavery shall be forever excluded from 
the National Territories.”36 


36 “After the Battle,” Pittsburgh Daily Commercial Journal, November 7, 
1856. 
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Russell Smith—Romantic Realist. By Vircinia E. Lewis, University 
of Pittsburgh Press 1956, 264 pages of text plus 60 plates, bibliog- 
raphy and index. Price $5.00. 


For readers who subscribe to Bacon’s contention that some books 
are to be tasted and a few chewed and digeested, and prefer the latter 
kind, Virginia Lewis’ Russell Smith, Romantic Realist will provide the 
perfect fare. The latest of many distinguished publications by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Miss Lewis’ interpretation of the life and 
work of this nineteenth century painter to whom both Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia may lay claim is a 350 page volume studded from Intro- 
duction to Selected Bibliography with rich material to intrigue profes- 
sional and amateur historians and art enthusiasts alike. 


The sipper and the sampler may find the threads of the book too 
interwoven and embellished for swift, easy biographical reading, for 
Miss Lewis, after the manner of real scholars, cannot resist the desire to 
enrich the backdrop against which she projects Russell Smith’s life with 
excursions into the historical and cultural settings of his day. If for some 
these details are sidelights that seem to clutter the artist’s life story, for 
others they will be highlights recreating vividly the cities and the the- 
atres in which Russell Smith worked and the friends—artists, actors, 
scientists, writers—with whom he associated, And this highly docu- 
mented recreation of the nineteenth century is essential to the author's 
thesis that Russell Smith “. . . represents an important part of the whole 
pattern of American culture” and that “. . . he does reveal distinctively, 
in his work and in his personality, the character of his time.” She does 
not claim for him artistic greatness— “. . . he is not an artist of major pro- 
portions.” But she does see him as both a reflector and a reflection of 
the century and the regions in which he lived. And so the details of 
years of research are introduced that not only Russell Smith, the artist, 
will live again for the reader, but that the age of Russell Smith, nine- 
teenth century gentleman of many talents and intellectual interests, 
may live again. Thus through Russell Smith—his life and his paintings 
—one glimpses Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton with the physical and cultural characteristics peculiar to each. One 
meets his friends—the scientists William and Henry Rogers, Benjamin 
Silliman, and Sir Charles Lyell, the artists John Sartain, Thomas Sully, 
Rembrandt Peale and Joshua Shaw, the theatre greats Fanny Kemble, 
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Edwin Booth, Louisa Drew, and Charlotte Cushman. Russell Smith 
does indeed “. . . provide an interesting glimpse into nineteenth century 


America.” 


Becanse of its wealth of background material and because of the 
versatility of its central figure, the book will appeal to many readers in 
special ways. The Western Pennsylvania will take particular delight in 
the candid, homespun descriptions in Russell Smith’s journal of this 
region and will come upon references to many a familiar landmark— 
Fort Ligonier, Old Allegheny, Lawrenceville—and many a familiar 
name—Holmes, Bakewell, Schoenberger, Page, Biddle. Numerous pic- 
torial recordings—sketches, water colors, oils—that Russell Smith 
made of Pittsburgh are reproduced in the book to further prompt nos- 
talgic reminiscing—the Powder Magazine at Fort Duquesne, old 
Western University of Pennsylvania at Third Avenue and Cherry Alley, 
the oldest house at the foot of Coal Hill opposite Market Street, views 
of Ormsby’s farm opposite Bakewell’s Glass Works, the Salt Works on 
Saw Mill Run, the Aqueduct, Nelson’s Island showing Monument Hill, 
the Blockhouse as the residence of Isaac Craig. Those interested pri- 
marily in Russell Smith as an artist, however, will find not only the 62 
collotypes of his work refreshingly stimulating and appealing, but will 
derive much satisfaction from Miss Lewis’ restrained, lucid, and schol- 
arly evaluation and interpretation of them and other examples of his 
work. 

The theatre-goer will be especially fascinated by excerpts from Rus- 
sell Smith’s journal and from newspaper clippings and theatre programs 
that reveal his work as a scene painter and give us tantalizing views of 
productions and prominent theatre personalities of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Interest is further enhanced by eight reproductions of Smith’s 
sketches for drops and curtains. For many his busy life in the world of 
the theatre will provide delightfully entertaining reading. 

But for most readers the deepest satisfactions may come from shar- 
ing vicariously in the versatile, successful, creative experiences that filled 
Russell Smith’s long life. For his is something of an American success 
story—born of immigrant parents, reared in rough-hewn pioneer setting, 
largely self-educated and widely so, motivated by an industrious nature 
and a keen intellectual curiosity, rise to fame and fortune (“By all the 
standards of the nineteenth century he was successful,” writes Miss 
Lewis. “In his time he was recipient of extravagant praise, some of 
which was directed toward him as a scene painter, some of it levied 
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upon him as an artist of the landscape.”)) This over-simplifies the story 
of his life; however, it does suggest that his life typifies for us a rich, full 
one that we can admire and enjoy, an interesting one in itself and sig- 
nificant in providing real insight into the last century. The paradoxes of 
the nineteenth century characterize his work and his personality, and 
he reflects, in one way or another, ‘its diverse philosophies of romanti- 
cism and realism, its romanticism and classicism, its interest in science, 
and its sometime obvious and empty sentimentality.” He was vitally a 
ypart of “. . . an America which was just developing as a new nation 
with cultural achievements as well as political and military success.” In 
portraying Russell Smith as such, Virginia Lewis has given us a treat to 
be chewed, digested, and savored. 

University of Pittsburgh Dorotuy MILLER 


Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers. By Grocre H. Ecxnarpr. 
Illustrated . The Devin-Adair Company, New York, 1955. $15.00. 


Clocks are extraordinary things, including somewhat of the phi- 
losophy, the history and the mechanics which all go to make up our con- 
cept of time. 

Like its subject, Pennsylvania Clocks and Clockmakers includes 
a little of all three. And despite a few errors, some faults and many 
omissions, it is a good book. 

The errors mostly occur where Mr. Eckhardt, a prominent and 
veteran clockman, mentions something that isn’t so, but seems too cer- 
tain to have needed checking; such as: “Brownsville, formerly known as 
Red Stone Old Fort, is in Redstone Township.” They are mostly of a 
minor nature. 

Principal faults are digressions, such as the inclusion of a new 
translation of the “Horologium,” by Huygens, and the chapter on Wil- 
liam Molyneux’ determination of sidereal time; both these, while inter- 
esting and valuable, are really outside the announced purview of the 
work. 

Even the most captious critic can hardly complain of the omis- 
sions, since Mr. Eckhardt has brought together so much valuable and 
hitherto unavailable material on his subject. They are principally in 
the great lists of clockmasters, which are among the most valuable things 


in the book. 
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Building on the 75 years’ work of an old clockmaker, B. T. . 
Schmauk, Mr. Eckhardt has enlarged Mr. Schmauk’s lists with 25 years’ 
work of his own. But still it is not hard to think of other names of 
clockmakers omitted from the lists. 

Rather than criticize, it would be well for every lover of Pennsy]- ; 
vania history to be on the watch for such names, and send them to Mr. 
Eckhardt, who within a few years would be in a position to publish an 
augmented list, as a valuable adjunct to his book. 

The book itself is a monument to the author's devotion to his sub- 
ject, and can be of the utmost service alike to the practical clock worker, 
the historian and the antique collector. ) 
Pittsburgh Press GrorcEe SwETNAM 














Historical Society Notes and _ Footnotes 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY PITTSBURGH SCHOLARS TO THE 
DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


A somewhat neglected reference work, of great value in American 
history, is the Dictionary of American History* (5 vol. and Index Vol- 
ume, Copyrighted 1940). Only a survey of the five volumes is necessary 
to reveal it as a work of considerable scholarship. Usually the articles 
or items are by specialists in the field or on the subject under considera- 
tion. This is in part due to the fact that lists of topics were widely circu- 
lated and scholars indicated the subjects on which they might write. 
The happy combination of subject and specialist must also have been 
based upon selection made by the editors as a result of wide acquaint- 
ance with American scholars or else careful research on their credentials. 

Unfortunately the publication furnishes no index of authors and 
no table of articles. The Index (Volume VI), seemingly made by pro- 
fessional indexers, is an index of the context only. Highly important, as 
well as minor subjects, found in the various titles of articles, are wanting 
in the index volume. As claimed by the editors, the existing index is an 
excellent guide to additional references to facts mentioned in a given 
topic. But the researcher commonly is looking for something more than 
mere mention of a fact or thing. 


In a recent survey of the 6425 articles written by more than a thou- 
sand different scholars, it appeared that individuals connected with 
Western Pennsylvania and more particularly with the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania and with the University of Pittsburgh are 
well represented in the Dictionary of American History. A reasonably 
careful canvass of the volumes showed that about fourteen of the thou- 
sand contributors were at one time or another connected with the two 
institutions mentioned. 


The fourteen contributors furnished one hundred and nineteen 
articles or items, about one fifty-fourth of the total. Considering the size 
and population of the country and the number of its institutions, this is 
highly creditable. A detailed examination of the nearly six score articles 
has two values. First, it shows that specialized scholarship was known to 
exist here. Secondly, it furnishes proof that these scholars were both 
capable and active in the decade in which the Dictionary was assembled. 


* In library of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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The variety of the topics, especially in regard to the upper Ohio Valley, 
is a matter of interest. 

Alphabetically, the first by name of the fourteen contributors is 
that of J. Cutler Andrews, well known as a history teacher at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Chatham College, and the University 
of Pittsburgh. As the author of the history of one of the local newspa- 
pers, nothing was more natural than that he should contribute the item 
entitled, “Pittsburgh Gazette.” 

The second name is that of Leland D. Baldwin, one time official of 
the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, author in that decade, 
1930-1940, of several books on the history of the upper Ohio Valley, 
and later librarian and professor of history at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. As was most fitting, Baldwin’s contributions are on topics and 
items found in his writings or in researches related to them. Organized 
alphabetically, as they are in the Dictionary, his list includes the titles: 
“Allegheny River’; “Arks”; “Bargemen”; “Bateau”; “Flatboatmen’”; 
“Galley Boats on the Ohio”; “Keelboats”; “Mississippi River, Navigation 
on”; “Pirogue”; “Pittsburgh Resolutions”; “Rafting, Early”; “Raystown 
Path”; “River Navigation”; “Store Boats”; and “Whiskey Insurrection.” 

The third name is that of E. Douglas Branch, well known author, 
critic and book reviewer, who spent three years at the Historical Society 
in research upon transportation in western Pennsylvania. His eight 
contributions are entitled: “Bedford, Fort”; ‘Buffalo Trails”; “Forbes 
Expedition”; “Forbes Road”; “Grant’s Hill, Battle of”; “Loudoun, Fort”; 
“Pack Trains,” and “Redstone Old Fort.” 

Solon J. Buck is the fourth name on the list. Well known earlier 
as a researcher, author, archivist, editor and director of a h’storical 
society, he was for more than four years Director of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Survey, Director of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Editor of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 
and part time Professor of History in the University of Pittsburgh. Al- 
though an authority on the history of Illinois, Minnesota and of the 
Granger Movement, and also a well known archivist, twenty-four of 
his twenty-six contributions to the Dictionary are upon western Pennsy]- 
vania items. The first two items are “Anti-Monopoly Parties”; and 
“Archives.” Then follows items on, “Aughwick”; “Bouquet’s Expedi- 
tion”; “Braddock’s Expedition”; “Braddock’s Road”; “Bushy Run, Battle 
of”; “Donelson, Fort, Capture of”; “Duquesne, Fort”; “Erie Triangle”; 
“Gist, Christopher, Travels and Journals of”; “Gnadenhutten”; “Great 
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Meadows”; “Kittanning Campaign”; “Laurens, Fort”; “Le Boeuf, Fort, 
Washington’s Mission to”; “Ligonier, Fort”; “Logstown”; “Machault, 
Fort”; “McIntosh, Fort, Treaties of”; “Monongahela, Battle of the”; 
“Ohio Company of Virginia”; “Pennsylvania-Virginia Boundary Dis- 
pute”; “Pickawillany” and “Proclamation of 1763.” The preponderance 
here of Ohio Valley items is probably more than incidental, for Buck 
had thrown his full force into local historical activities. 


The fifth local contributor was N. Andrew N. Cleven, a specialist 
in Hispanic (or Latin) American history. His two contributions, both 
in that field, are entitled, “Corwin-Doblado Treaty” (1862); and “Mc- 
Lane Ocampo Treaty” (1859). 

Carroll R. Daugherty, in that decade a teacher of economics in the 
University of Pittsburgh, and an authority on labor problems as well as 
author of the leading text book on the subject, contributed an item on 
“Occupations, Changes in.” 

The seventh name alphabetically, is that of Randolph C. Downes 
who for five years was a research associate of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey and part time teacher of history in the ! Iniversity of 
Pittsburgh. For five years he worked on the history of the Indians in 
the Upper Ohio Valley and then published a notable book on the sub- 
ject. His ten contributions to the Dictionary contain, therefore, the 
titles: “Easton, Treaty of” (1758); “Finney, Fort, The Treaty of” 

1786); “Hannastown”; “Hannastown Resolution”; “Holston Treaty” 

1791); Indian, The, in the Revolution”; “Land, Indian Conception of 
Ownership, of”; “Maumee Indian Convention” (1793); “Shawnee, 
The”; and “Shawnee and Delaware Migration to the Ohio Valley.” 

The eighth name is that of the late and much lamented Russell J. 
Ferguson, teacher of history in the University of Pittsburgh, Research 
Associate of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey for one year, 
student of the history of political parties, author of a volume on politics 
in early western Pennsylvania, and beloved adviser of graduate research 
students. An authority in the history of politics and of journalism, he 
also was imbedded in local, regioné i history and contributed a dozen 
aticles with the respective tithes: French and Indian War”; “Illinois 
and Wabash Company”; “Insurrections, Domestic’; “Mississippi Com- 
pany of Virginia” (1763); “Pitt, Fort’; “Pittsburgh, sigs Treaty at’ 

1775); “Presque Isle”; “Scotch-Irish”; * ‘Sideling Hill”; “Western Land 
Schemes” (18th century); “Westsylvania”; and “Willing Expedition” 
1778-79). 
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The ninth name is that of John W. Harpster, assistant in the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey and compiler (and editor) of a 
volume of excerpts from diaries and journals of early days in the upper 
Ohio Valley and author of a volume on places and place names of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. A part time teacher in the University of Pittsburgh, 
he, strangely enough but possibly because of his youthfulness, contrib- 
uted only one item, entitled, “Wagoners of the Alleghenies.” 

The present writer's name is tenth on the list. His two main fields 
of historical research and writing were the Civil War and Western 
Pennsylvania. These two fields are in evidence in the titles of his con- 
tributions: “Alleghenies, Routes Across”; “Chancellorsville, Battle of”; 
“Confederate Congress”; “The Crater” (1764); “Commander in Chief 
of the British Forces”; “Cresap’s War” (1774); “Leisure”; “Loyalhanna, 
Battle of” (1758) “Marin Expedition” (1753); “Mason and Dixon Line” 
(1763-1769); “Mingo Bottom”; “Mingos”; “Monongahela River’; 
“Monticello”; “Mosby’s Rangers”; “Murderingtown”; “Nashville, Battle 
of” (1864); “Ohio, Forks of the”; “Partisan Bands”; “Piedmont Region”; 
“Potomac River”; “Rebel Yell”; “Richmond, Campaign against” (1864- 
65); “Richmond, The Burning and Evacuation of” (1865); “Tidewa- 
ter”; “Trans-Appalachia”; “Venango”; “Washington, Pa.”; and “Wil- 
liamsburg, Battle of” (1862). 

The name of John W. Oliver is eleventh on our list. Researcher 
and writer on military pensions, Head of the History Department of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Vice President and former Trustee of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, he taught and promoted studies 
in history of the American frontier, recent American History and the 
history of science and technology, in which last field he becane the 
author of a standard textbook. His contributions are entitled: ‘-American 
Legion”; “Bonus”; “Kossuth’s Visit”; “National Tribune”; and “Pensions, 
The Arrears Pension Act” (1789). That he did not contribute a large 
number of articles on science and technology needs explanation. Prob- 
ably relatively few such topics are treated historically in the Dictionary, 
and heavy duties probably limited his attention. 

The twelfth name is that of Thomas Parran, who later came to 
Pittsburgh as Dean of the Graduate School of Public Health in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Appropriately enough his contribution to the 
Dictionary is entitled “Health, Public.” 

Number thirteen on our list is the name of Frank B. Sessa, in that 
decade assistant in the Western Pennsylvania Survey and part time 
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instructor in history at the University of Pittsburgh but later a teacher 
and librarian at the University of Miami, and recently librarian of the 
Public Library of Miami, Florida. His article is entitled “Pittsburgh.” 

The last name here of a contributor is that of Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams. A teacher of political science with special attention to diplomacy 
and international relations, he was active in historical research and writ- 
ing. His six contributions are entitled: “Briand-Kellogg Pact”; “Central 
American Court of Justice”; “Nonrecognition Policy”; “Philippine Inde- 
pendence”; “Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine”; and “Taft 
Commission.” 

Such an opportunity to make contributions may not come again 
soon. But it should be a matter of local pride and prestige that when the 
opportunity did arise it was met. And Pittsburgh institutions of learning 
and lore should keep ready to embrace all similar opportunities which 
may arise in the future. It is noteworthy that much of the research of 
the decade, 1930-)940, was subsidized. Here, in this Dictionary of 
American History, one finds evidence that subsidized research, whether 
full time or part time, can be depended upon to produce results in the 
social sciences as well as in the laboratory sciences. 

ALFRED P. JAMEs 


FORT PITT DAY BOOK! 


A remarkable coincidence developed when our treasurer John Wil- 
kins Robinson Creighton presented this society with the sheet of an old 
ledger, the first entries of which bore the date of July 6th 1765. Each 
side of the sheet was captioned “Fort Pitt” and carried the respective 
page numbers of 33 and 34. 

The transactions, recorded on these pages, were written in clear 
script and were either entered in the name of the Delaware Indians or 
their representatives. Certain items were exchanged in barter while 
others were “for the use of the Crown.” On one hand the articles listed 
included powder, knives, tin cups, brass wire, shirts, leggins, iron ladles, 
ruffled shirts, vermillion paint, etc., while on the other side the skins 
of small bear, summer and winter deer were mentioned. 

The dates show that the entries were made only two years after 


1. References: Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 1946. 
Vol. 29, page 80; Jbid., page 141. 
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these same Delawares were associated with Pontiac in the siege of this 
very fort and in scalping hapless whites from here to Detroit. The bar- 
gains, here recorded, seemed to indicate an effort to win back the friend- 
ship of the Delawares. 


The sheet or leaf was obviously of great interest and we planned to 
frame it, between glass, so that both sides could be read, but this had 
not yet been done. 

Ten years prior to this gift or in 1946, a former Pittsburgher, Mr. 
L. M. Anderson presented the society with a book which had been car- 
ried to California by his father in 1873. It covered the transactions of a 
store conducted at Fort Pitt, supposedly by Baynton, Wharton and Mor- 
gan of Philadelphia, between March 1763 and November 1767. Its 
particular interest lay in the fact that it lists in trade, practically the 
entire population at or near the fort, two years after all structures beyond 
the fort had been destroyed in anticipation of Pontiac's attack. A quick 
check by our librarian, Miss Trimble, showed pages 33 and 34 were 
missing from this book. The prodigal, with a homing trait, character- 
istic of important historical documents, had returned to its city of origin 
and to its place in the book. 

Investigation developed the fact that Mr. Creighton had no idea 
that the society owned the Fort Pitt Day Book and in fact he assumed 
that this was the sole surviving page of a book long since destroyed. He 
said the leaf had come down to him among the effects of his grand- 
mother, Susan Pentland, who is the principal in Stephen Foster's famous 
song “Oh! Susanna.” How she acquired this page is not known but we 
have some speculations. 

The cover of the Day Book carries a sticker, now disintegrating 
but still decipherable in part. It once read “To be returned to Hon. Geo. 
Darsie or Geo. H. Anderson.” Another small oval stamp has been super- 
imposed which appears to read No. 81 Hon. Darsie.” This seems to be 
a library number assigned to a book by George Darsie but the use of 
“Hon.” suggests it was written by him. 

The first historical society of Pittsburgh was organized January 16, 
1834. It was attended by some 30 prominent men including Walter 
Forward, Benjamin Bakewell, John Harper, William Addison, George 
Kelly, George Wallace, Caleb Lee, J. A. Stockton, A. L. Pentland and 
others. The name of Pentland is noteworthy. At this meeting “Geo. 
Darsie late director of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Railroad” was one of 
three commissioners appointed to draft a constitution. Although inex- 
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perienced, they were conscious of the desirability of collecting mate- 
rial with which to develop a history of Western Pennsylvania and rec- 
onymended the creation of a general library for the use of members. 


Without depriving some future historian of the pleasure of the 
genealogical search we can point out that our treasurer, Mr. J. W. Rob- 
inson Creighton is a kinsman of William Robinson, Jr., first president 
of the Pittsburgh and Ohio Railroad, later known as the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad of which George Darsie was a direc- 
tor; that George Darsie was the father-in-law of George W. Anderson, a 
leather merchant who appears to be a kinsman of James Anderson who 
gave a collection of 1,500 books to the library of Old Allegheny in 1853; 
that on the death of Stephen Foster who had been a great admirer of 
Susan Pentland, he (Foster) was buried in the Robinson lot of Alle- 
gheny Cemetery; that Mr. Creighton’s immediate ancestors were also 
associated with the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, and 
after all, two Creightons, Robert and Henry, appear in the Day Book. 

From these bits of intelligence it is sufficient for us at this time, 
pending future research, to theorize: (1) that the Day Book was owned 
at one time by George Darsie and through him passed to his son-in-law 
George Anderson; (2) that it was set apart for use in a newly formed 
historical library; (3) that in the rivalry of the three societies which fol- 
lowed, it was retained by the Anderson family and carried to California; 
(4) that before departure, under the persuasion of a happy relationship 
the removal of this page was permitted with a feeling that the value of 
the Day Book would not be greatly impaired and (5) that in time with 
the sole survival of this society the gentleman who had fallen heir to the 
Day Book recognized that its return to us would be desirable. Mean- 
while page 33 showing wear and handling came down as an heirloom 
through the Robinson, Wilkins, Pentland, Creighton line. 

This all adds up to a story which is almost incredible. Now we 
have hopes that missing page 15 may also return. 

Rosert D. Curisti£ 


THE MARSHALL KEY 


Mr. Paul K. Marshall has presented this Society with a large brass 
key of special interest to us at this time. This key was known. to have 
been used on a great padlock which secured the heav y black walnut door 
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of what was supposed to be a powder room of Fort Pitt. (The term was 
not used in the modern sense.) 

The James Rees & Son boat and engine works was located in the 
block bounded by Marbury, Duquesne Way, Hay Street 
and an alley parallel to Penn Avenue. Their work required a small iron 
furnace known as a cupola and in excavating for its construction a tum- 
bled-in brick room, its door and this key with padlock were uncovered, 
also several canisters or flasks with spouts which suggested use for 
powder. At a much later date Thomas Rees had the door made into 12 
canes with silver heads (Hardy & Hays) which he distributed among 
his friends. 

The key and padlock lay for a time in a storage room and having 
taken a liking to Mr. Marshall, Mr. Rees one day invited him to take 
any of the articles which appealed to him as of historic interest. Accord- 
ingly, among other items he placed the lock in a wooden chest but 
slipped the key in his pocket, a move which preserved it. A drayman 
who was to carry the chest to Mr. Marshall’s home was unable to do so 
at the moment, but promised to pick it up next day. During the night 
the building and its contents were destroyed by fire. 

No serious effort has been made to identify the structure which 
Rees uncovered but consultation of the plans of Fort Pitt of 1759 shows 
what appears to be a cellar-like indentation in the extreme north east 
section of the parapet, on the eastern side of the draw which admitted 
water to the moat around the fort proper. This spot is certainly close to 
the point of excavation. It is also worthy of note that William Greenough 
the boat builder whose big ship yard at Sucks (Sic) Run also owned 
lots in this block. The boat and engine works of the Rees company re- 
quired that boats be hauled out for repair or engine work and there may 
be a relationship between the draw to admit water to the fort and the 
ways on which boats were hauled out for service. It is pure speculation 
that the room located there may have been for the distribution of ammu- 
nition, to those who manned the rampart, without unnecessary exposure 
in crossing this canal to replenish exhausted supply. 

Rosert D. Curistie 























FOOTNOTES TO WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 
1784 — 1785 — 1791 — 1819 — 1837 
Legal Documents 


Found in Our Archives 


Pennsylvania State 
To James Huey 
To one Rifle Gun Appraised to £ 3 10s 
Fayette County. This day came the above James Huey before me the 
Subscriber one of the Commonwealth officers in and for the County 
and Made oath according to Law that he put a rifle Gun into the 
Service in the hands of William Case in the Expedition against the 
Kuskuskies (?) & that he never Received it again & that he never Sold 
or Kartered it away nor Received for it any Valuation whatever any 
Manner of way. 
Sworn & Subscribed his 
James Huey 
before Me John Gaddis 1784 e 
Mark 
Notes on the back of this document: 
James Huey of Western County for a Rifle Gun lost on the Sanduskey 
Expedition 1782 Ren’d Dec. 1784 
It don’t appear that this gun was really lost on this expedition altho 
the Owner never rec’d it again. 
(Signed) M. 

The sum of three pounds ten shillings Cillegible) is due to James Huey 
for the within. 

M Nicholson 

Compt. Gen’l Office 

Jan. 15, 1785 


Gentle Punishment!! 


Pennsylvania 

Thomas McCollom July Sessions 1784 
Indictment felony in stealing one Bay Mare the property 
of William Bull-—— Returned a True Bill 

Prisoner being arraigned pleads guilty in manner and form as he 

stands indicted 

Judgment that Thomas McCollom be taken to the common whipping 
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Post on Saturday the twenty fourth Instant between the hours of ten 
and twelve o'clock A. M. that he stand in the Pillory one hour have both 
his ears cut off and nailed to the Pillory and there receive thirty- 
nine lashes on his Bare back well laid on restore the Mare stolen to 
the owner if not already done or the value thereof. the like value thereof 
(viz twenty pounds) to the Presedent of the State for support of Govei.- 
ment pay costs of Prosecution and stand committed until the whole be 
complied with By the Court. 
Cumberland County of 
I do hereby certify that the above is a true Copy 
compared with the original record remaining in 
my office and that the above Judgment of Court 
hath been fully executed. In Testimony whereof 
I have hereto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
the Court aforesaid the 5th Day of July A D. 
1785 
John Agnew Clk 


Sir 

Mr. Casper Reel has never been paid for the posts for the Garden 
fence in front of Your house ————— The price of them was to be 
what is customary in Pittsburgh per agreement with myself. 

I am Sir 
Your obliged hble Servt 
W. H. Beaumont 

August 6th 1791 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY, ss. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to Casper Reel Constable. 
WHEREAS John Holems hath 

obtained judgment before me, a Justice of the Peace in and for said 

county against 


-L. S- Tames Kerr) for the sum of 
dollars and = 25 cents debt, together with 93 

cents costs. These are therefore to command you that you levy and 

make the said debt and costs of the proper goods and chattels of the 
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said James Kerr _ by distress and sale thereof; and for want of goods 
and chattels whereon to levy, then take the body of the said James 
Kerr and convey him to the Jail of the said county, the jailor whereof 
is hereby commanded to receive him, and keep him in safe custody, 
until the debt and costs aforesaid shall be paid and satisfied, or he shall 
be otherwise discharged by due course of law; and you the said Con- 
stable are hereby commanded to make return hereof to me with twenty 
days from the date hereof. Given under my hand and seal the 2nd day 
of August 1819 


John Cochran 


ALLEGHENY BRIDGE 
No. 77 
Pittsburgh, October 9, 1837 

Received of Matthew McDonal 2 Dollars cents, for which 
he and his family, consisting of four persons, whose names are inserted 
on the back of this receipt, may cross the Bridge, on foot to the first day 
of April next. Carriages and Sleds to pay, in addition thereto, one half, 
the legal toll. 

It is expressly understood, that this Certificate cannot be changed 
or amended, and only applies to those persons whose names are written 
or endorsed on the back. —-———— Persons wishing to discontinue, must 
give notice of the same at the expiration of the time for which this re- 
ceipt is given, otherwise it will be considered as an engagement for 
another six months. 
$2.00 R. Stewart Gate-Keeper 








INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP 


To all who may have derived pleasure or benefit from the pages of 
this magazine: The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania ex- 
tends a cordial invitation to become members of the institution which 
sponsors it. Those who accept will thereby contribute to a work which 
has appealed to many of Pittsburgh’s leading citizens during the past 
125 years. The annual membership fee so expended should bring justi- 
fiable returns to the applicant in magazines, lectures, use of our library, 
summer historical tours, and participation in the pleasure derived from 
our beautiful and interesting exhibits which invariably delight visitors, 
new to the city. Membership blanks will be sent upon request. Address 
The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 4338 Bigelow Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 








